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How the Critics are Receiving 
Professor Dewey’s “A Common Faith”’’ 


Naturally it is being hailed as a long 
awaited event. Professor Henry Nelson 
Wieman was among the first to herald its 
advent with acclaim. (The Christian Cen- 
tury, November 14.) 

“John Dewey has served the world 
richly in many walks of life. Now at last 
in the ripeness of his years he turns to 
religion, and his service here is equal to 
any he has given. Some of us have known 
for a long time that he was a deeply 
religious man. Furthermore, many of us 
have seen in all his writings the implicit 
outline of a noble religion. But he never 
made it explicit. You had to get it between 
the lines. It was like invisible ink, waiting 
to be made plain for all to see. Now at last 
he has stated it. We are not disappointed.” 


Professor Dewey’s Humanism 


What seems to have caught immediate 
attention is Professor Dewey’s reservations 
about humanism which he was assumed to 
have espoused without qualifications. 
Professor Wieman, in his first enthusiasm, 
declared (The Christian Century, November 
14): 

“He pronounces non-theistic humanism 
as futile and mistaken, and thus clearly 
separates himself from that movement 
with which many have identified him 
(pp. 58, 54). Above all, he declares his 
knowledge of God and devotion to God.” 

The passage to which he refers in sup- 
port of this contention reads (“A Common 
Faith,” p. 54): 

“A humanistic religion, if it excludes our 
relation to nature, is pale and thin, as it is 
presumptuous, when it takes humanity as 
an object of worship.” 

Commenting on similar passages, Rev. 
William A. Marzolf writes (The Boston 
Transcript, December 8): 

“Of course, with all this the naturalistic 
scientific humanists are in full agreement, 
and I fail to discover in ‘A Common 
Faith’ that Dr. Dewey has changed his 
major premises in any respect. He does, 
however, make certain concessions in their 
formulation, and he stresses the natural- 
istic factors at the expense of the human- 
isticns 

Referring specifically to Professor Wie- 
man’s declaration that Professor Dewey 
has separated himself from the humanists, 
he adds: 

“T can find nothing in the book to justify 
the above statement.’’ He suggests that it 
was made “‘simply because Dr. Dewey .... 
thinks it legitimate to use the term ‘God’ 
for the purely natural forces that are in 
active relation between the ideal and actual 
in human life, promoting the growth of the 
ideal and furthering its realization.” 


The Theistic Controversy 


This difference of opinion, however, is 
but the echo of the now familiar debate 


carried on in The Christian Century of 
December 5, under the heading, “Is John 
Dewey a Theist?” This debate was pre- 
cipitated largely by Professor Wieman’s 
earliest welcoming of Dewey in the theistic 
fold, when he wrote (The Christian Cen- 
tury, November 14): 

“But what is the object of this religious 
loyalty we have been discussing? It is God. 
None other but God can rightfully com- 
mand the highest loyalty of all human 
living, says John Dewey. We ask the 
reader to turn to the book and read what 
Dewey himself says about God. The pages 
are 48 to 54, and 85 to 86. On the last two 
pages he does not use the word God, but 
he is there discussing again what he pre- 
sents in the earlier pages, where he does 
use the word. He is discussing the reality 
which is the rightful object of man’s 
supreme devotion. 

“Dewey speaks much of ideals in con- 
nection with God. But God is not merely 
our ideals. Our ideals are simply our 
conscious, imaginative apprehension of 
possibilities which are rooted in the existing 
world. Neither is God merely the possi- 
bilities of great value. But God is that 
operative reality in this existing world 
which carries these possibilities.” 

Apparently this theistic interpretation 
had been anticipated by Dr. Garrison, 
when he wrote: (The Christian Century, 
October 10.) 

“There is still a place for God in the 
thought and the vocabulary of religious 
men—Professor Wieman’s God, may one 
suggest?—and for churches as elements in 
the social structure, according to Professor 
Dewey.” 

The passage in “A Common Faith” on 
which Professor Wieman places the burden 
of his contention reads: 

“The community of causes and conse- 
quences in which we, together with those 
not born, are enmeshed is the widest and 
deepest symbol of the mysterious totality 
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of being the imagination calls the universe. 
It is the embodiment for sense and thought 
of that encompassing scope of existence 
the intellect cannot grasp. It is the matrix 
within which our ideal aspirations are born 
and bred. It is the source of the values that 
the moral imagination projects as directive 
criteria and as shaping purposes.” 

But Professor Dewey points out that: 

“The passage which Professor Wieman 
quotes in his comment upon Mr. Aubrey’s 
letter is found in a chapter which is en- 
titled ‘The Human Abode of the Religious 
Function.’ There is nothing in its context 
about God.” 

It is noticeable that the difference be- 
tween Professors Wieman and Dewey 
centers around the question whether or not 
the reality which unites the actual and the 
ideal is an object of worship. Professor 
Dewey explicitly repudiates such an idea. 

‘And it never occurred to me that any- 
one could suppose that when I stated that 
the human community is the best ‘symbol 
of the mysterious totality of being the 
imagination calls the universe,’ anyone 
would suppose I was identifying the 
universe with God. Even at that, I repeat 
here what was explicitly stated before, that 
‘universe’ is a term of the imagination— 
a poetic rather than a cognitive term. To 
say that the human community in its total 
scope is ‘the matrix within which our ideal 
aspirations are born and bred’ does not 
mean, I hasten to add, that I regard this 
community as something to be worshiped.” 


Accordingly, he takes no exception to |} 


the charge of Edwin Eward Aubrey, that: 


“Whatever conclusions may be inferred — 
by Professor Dewey’s readers, rightly or | 
wrongly, from various statements in this jf 


book, Professor Dewey is not yet talking 
of a God who is a trans-human power or 
principle of integration, as the review by 
Professor Wieman seems to claim, but 
rather of a divinely creative human 
intelligence.” 

Yet Professor Wieman is not alone in 
thinking that Dewey’s statements are 
capable of a theistic interpretation. The 
author of an editorial in The Christian 
Century of December 12 writes: 

“But we are bound to express the 
opinion that Professor Dewey does not 
meet Professor Wieman’s contentions 
squarely. Both in his book and in his 
letter of last week he makes all the affirma- 
tive statements which are needed to justify 


_ Professor Wieman’s theisticinterpretation.” 


The controversy, already rampant, 
would seem to indicate that Professor 
Dewey has not expressed himself in un- 
ambiguous language. It gives point to the 
question raised by a critic in The Journal 
of Philosophy (October 11): 

“Tt is unfair to expect rounded elucida- 
tion in a work of limited scope, ... . but 


still one would like more light on the con-_ | 
cept of truth. In what sense can truth be | 


used of ideals if they are distinguished from 
facts, and if the practical and the intellec- 
tual functions of mind are different?” 


| 
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Shall We Adopt a Secular Religion? 
A Study of Dewey’s “The Common Faith’”* 


Andrew Banning 


RHAPS no issue is so responsible for the 
* modern dilemma in religion, as the issue 
denoted by the term “‘secularism.’’ Secular- 
ism means that the mind is determined by 
observable and verifiable facts, or the inferences 
strictly in accordance with those facts, and that inter- 
ests are judged predominantly by a human or social 
scale of values. In the religious context it is the at- 
tempt to reduce all religious truths to the compass of 
scientifically verifiable facts, and to limit the value of 
religion to its usefulness in furthering immediate social 
~ ends. 

This secularism has occasioned a serious crisis in 
religion. The past century has witnessed a tremendous 
growth and extension in the so-called secular interests, 
such as the natural sciences, psychology, sociology, 
politics, and in some measure the arts. The important 
fact is that these have been more and more weaned 
away from religion and have flourished on independent 
soil. The result has been a cleavage between the secular 
and the sacred, so that they are being contrasted. It is 
this cleavage that has made the situation critical for 
religion. On the one hand secularism has attempted to 
reduce religion to biological and sociological terms, to 
make it simply a part of the biological process. On the 
other hand religion, while attempting to maintain its 
distinctiveness, has had to meet the demand of justify- 
ing itself by its social usefulness, or face the alternative 
of becoming ineffective and losing its hold on the 
minds and hearts of men. In spite of the insistence of 
these demands, however, many serious-minded people 
are still reluctant to yield completely to the secular, 
either because they are not convinced that the secular 
standards are supreme and sufficient, or because they 
refuse to consider the issue to be a case of irreconcilable 
alternatives. They still hope that the sacred and the 
secular can be related, and that thus religion can main- 
tain its distinctiveness. 

To these people, Professor John Dewey puts the 
issue squarely and forcefully. Religion, if it is to play 
a significant role in our civilization, must rid itself of 
this double-mindedness. It must completely erase the 
distinction between the sacred and the secular, be- 
tween the realm of grace and that of nature. In his 
opinion, the most important change in history is the 
gradual separation of religion from the social life. 
Whereas it was once equivalent to all social interests, 


*The Terry Lectures at Yale University. Yale University 
Press, $1.50. 


it has now become exclusive, while social interests 
develop independently. Professor Dewey therefore 
advocates a complete return of religion to the secular 
world. His book is thus a strong enunciation of a 
completely secular religion, and it will repay us well to 
investigate its claims. 


Emancipation from the Supernatural 


The present decline and ineffectiveness in religion 
is, according to Dewey, to be charged to its continued 
attachment to the supernatural. He does not define 
his meaning of the term supernatural very explicitly. 
But various references to it indicate that it represents 
to his mind a Reality or Personal Being conceived as 
distinct from nature and human life. In this Reality, 
which is projected by more or less wishful thinking, 
our ideals and values are conceived to have a separate 
and complete existence, and we rely on it to accom- 
plish our ideals by force. Any belief, therefore, which 
proclaims a special realm or object of truth and value, 
and special relationships as providing knowledge of 
that reality, is determined by the supernatural. Such 
a faith, which in Dewey’s opinion represents a lack of 
moral faith, results in either a spuriously interpreted 
mysticism, or vain speculation. This supernaturalism 
is a sheer liability to religion. It weakens the force of 
devotion to the ideal by drafting it into alien channels. 
It robs religion of the support of many persons to 
whom the whole point of view is foreign and repellent. 
Furthermore, science is constantly encroaching on the 
domain of the supernatural, and at each step the pro- 
ponents of supernaturalism are forced to compromise 
on what they consider the essentials of their faith. 
And so this faith is gradually being disqualified and 
pushed back to a position where it becomes ineffective. 

The salvation of religion therefore depends upon 
our completely liberating it from all encumbrances 
imposed on it by the conception of the supernatural. 
To accomplish this Dewey proposes a sharp and final 
distinction between religion, as a substantive, and the 
religious, as a quality or attitude. The former consists 
in specific beliefs and theories about the character of 
existence or of a Being as the cause of the religious 
experience. Because these beliefs attempt to relate 
religious values to a metaphysical Being they are 
supernaturalistic. Moreover, these beliefs, which at- 
tempt to explain the immediate religious experience, 
are always a product of the cultural background of 
their own day. They are therefore both secondary in 
importance, since the effect and not the cause is sig- 
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nificant, and they are transient. Hence all intellectual- 
ism, the rational method itself, must be banished from 
religion. 

The religious, on the contrary, is a quality of 
experience, which can never be pointed to specifically, 
as one can point to this and that historic religion. 
“For it does not denote anything that can exist by 
itself or that can be organized into a particular or 
distinctive form of existence.”” (p. 10.) A religious 
attitude may be taken toward any object or end. 
More particularly it is an assent or allegiance to an 
ideal or value, because of the intrinsic nature of the 
ideal which gives it a claim on our devotion. It is 
therefore a practical or moral faith, which gains 
nothing by being rationalized or related to the char- 
acter of existence. ‘“‘Any activity pursued in behalf 
of an ideal end against obstacles . . .. because of 
conviction of its general and enduring value, is religious 
in quality.”’ (p. 27.) 

The results of emancipating such a faith from the 
supernatural are in Dewey’s opinion incalculable. 
A faith which is an active devotion to values for their 
intrinsic worth is essentially optimistic, whereas 
supernaturalism is pessimistic, and agnosticism is the 
shadow cast by its eclipse. And whereas supernatural- 
ism was basically individualistic, and “‘laissez-faire- 
istic,’ this common faith will be based on intelligent 
cooperation for the achievement of common ends 
already embedded in the social structure. The content 
of such a faith is moreover public and verifiable, for 
the goods which it seeks to further are concrete values 
inherent in social relationships. Accordingly it can 
utilize the scientific method of experimentation and 
recorded observation. Its creed, rather than constitut- 
ing a completed revelation, will be fundamentally 
changing and growing, but one which cannot be 
shaken. 

Irreconcilable Alternatives 


The forcefulness of Dewey’s account lies in his 
bold presentation of sharply distinguished alternatives, 
and this is frequently the first step in achieving clarity. 
It is a question of “either... . or’ for religion. 
Hither it will become increasingly ineffective, if it 
clings to supernaturalism and the rationalizing of its 
faith, or it will save itself by throwing off this yoke, 
adopting the scientific, experimental method and work- 
ing only for the promotion of concrete, spiritual ideals 
as they are presented in social life. There is no middle 
road; “‘the opposition between religious values as I 
conceive them, and religions, is not to be bridged.” 
(p. 28.) 

It is just this radical division between the two 
which, in my opinion, constitutes the weakness of 
Dewey’s position and the essential failure of any sheer 
secularism such as he proposes. I think I can safely say 
that most of us feel the danger and the harm of a too 
pretentious exclusiveness of religion, as being devoted 
to a special deposit of revelation. But does that mean 
that religion must scrap all claims to distinctiveness, 
that there shall be nothing left to the “‘sacred’’ both 
as an approach to, and as a characteristic of, the 
religious reality? If so, all religion of the past has been 
exactly nothing, an impression which one frequently 
gathers from Dewey’s book. Nor does it appear to me 
that history bears out Dewey’s general contention that 


the sacred and the secular cancel each other. To the 
contrary, Dewey. ignores some very remarkable in- 
stances where a specific faith has been a positive secular 
force, rather than having weakened devotion to social 
interests. Evidence would not be difficult to find on 
the other hand for the fact that the sacred has grown 
out of secular ideals. Hence, rather than place them 
in opposition, the demand would seem to be to bring 
them closer together. If a purely exclusive or sacred 
religion is too specialized, a purely secular religion is 
too general. 

Dewey has, I think, been led into this absolute 
division between sacred and secular by his character- 
istic emphasis, in fact over-emphasis, on the active and 
creative aspect of man. It appears to me that prag- 
matism, like humanism, highly exaggerates man’s 
ability to create value and minimizes the fact that man 
is also receptive in his experience of values, and that 
values have a status higher than human activity. 
They are perceived not merely by the imagination, but 
also by the understanding. It is just this quality of 
having a superior or more fundamental existence that 


makes them sacred. They must not be violated. 


For Dewey a]l such attempts to understand values, 
to relate them to existence, imply supernaturalism. 
For he holds that all interpretation of the religious 
experience as an experience of value, is a rationalizing 
of that experience. And because reflection or rational- 
izing plays such a small part in his scheme, he con- 
siders it all irrelevant, and dubs it supernaturalism. 
Now it is questionable whether all interpretation of 
the religious experience is necessarily supernaturalistic. 
Dewey completely ignores the conception of a tran- 
scendent God, who is not necessarily wholly Other, but 
is also immanent in life. But apart from this, if Dewey 
rules out all rational and objective interpretation of 
the religious experience, what is left can be only 
irrational and hence superficial. It can never be a 
fundamental factor in man’s life, because that would 
imply that he relate it to the rest of his nature, and 
existence. For the same reason it could not be trans- 
mitted or promoted; it remains private and accidental. 
In fact, all that is left is an attitude or quality which, 
in Dewey’s words, “does not denote anything’’ or 
cannot be “organized into a particular and distinctive 
form of existence.” (pp. 9-10.) What a quality is 
which cannot be defined or related to some definite 
idea, I am at a loss to discover. It would seem to me 
that such a quality is as irrelevant as Dewey main- 
tains rational interpretation to be. 


Where Secularism Fails 


The essential weakness of this purely secular 
religion is further disclosed in the positive basis which 
Dewey provides for the religious life. This positive 
basis consists in the intrinsic nature of ideals, their 
inherent power in action, which gives them a claim on 
our devotion. Again it is difficult to determine what 
this intrinsic nature or power of the ideal is, since 
Dewey does not define it. It is something which an 
ideal acquires when in action. This is a strange teach- 
ing, and shows the essential weakness of Dewey’s 
position. Since the power of the ideal does not consist 
in the fact that it stands above the action as a guiding 
principle, it is derived from the action. The action 
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itself, it would seem, generates this power of its own 
accord, and ideals arise out of action in some almost 
magical way. Certainly this power of the ideal is 
anything but public and verifiable, which are for 
Dewey the tests of a valid faith. And consider how 
dangerous such a principle is. A scoundrel can claim 
authority and power for the ends he pursues, and a 
Nazi can whole-heartedly testify to finding a unified 
self in the purposes which we condemn as anti-cultural. 
Where our ideals are no longer disciplined by an 
understanding of existence, what check does Dewey 
provide against arbitrary claims for any ideal what- 
soever? Finally, there are times when the power of 
the ideal breaks down, as in times of disillusionment 
or due to the forces of cynicism and negation which 
Dewey does not seem to have reckoned with, since he 
considers evil to be a problem only in relation to a 
personal God. What shall build up this inexplicable 
power of the ideal? Dewey can appeal only to man’s 
native devotion to the ideal or natural impulses toward 
values—a highly dubious support. 


The Compromise of Secularism 


It is apparent, however, that Dewey himself 
realizes the inadequacy of limiting religion to the 
power of ideals in action, and devotion to them. 
Somehow the demand to link values with reality found 
its way into his writing. The statements that meet 
this demand are somewhat unobtrusive, but they 
are there. Religion is not merely activity in behalf of 
ends, but also an adjustment of our whole being to the 
world, and particularly to those “‘natural forces and 
conditions .... that promote the growth of the 
ideal and that further its realization.’”’ (p. 50.) I can 
see no aspect of this adjusting process which could 
avoid the use of reason and interpretation and still 
have meaning. Religion cannot stop short of relating 
its experiences to reality, not merely to find a cause 
for them, but to save them from triviality or super- 
ficiality. It is just this need which seems to me to 
underly and break through the statement that “the 
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mysterious totality of being the imagination calls the 
universe . . . . is the matrix within which our ideal 
aspirations are born and bred.” (p. 85.) Although this 
statement appears in the chapter entitled ‘“The Human 
Abode,” there are various assertions in this chapter 
which can only imply a more-than-human abode of 
values. In such statements as the above Dewey is 
saying in a positive way what he said negatively when 
he declared that neither an exclusive humanism nor a 
laissez-faire individualism is adequate to religious 
needs. And, despite all controversy, it appears to me 
that Dewey intended the ‘‘active relation between ideal 
and actual’ to denote not merely a human function, 
but a fundamental character of reality. If not, then 
God is merely an empty noun, and Dewey is exploiting 
the emotional quality ot a word. 
If we may consider Dewey’s account a good 
expression of a secular faith, then I think we are justi- 
fied in concluding that such a faith is inadequate. 
For either it attempts to rest its case on some inex- 
plicable and arbitrary authority of ideals, and thus 
becomes irrational and “‘rootless,”’ or it will recognize 
the need of linking our devotion to values with those 
forces in nature as well as in humanity which prompt 
and promote our ideals. If the latter, it is no longer 
purely secular, for it acknowledges the necessity of 
coordinating and adjusting our values to a greater 
reality, a wider sphere of spiritual life, which we call 
God. Dewey himself does not recoil from acknowledg- 
ing a positive and creative dependence. Such a co- 
ordination does not weaken our idealism, it saves it 
from superficiality and transience. Our ideals must 
not only have power, they must also be fitting and 
justified; which means that they must have their 
proper place in the scheme of reality as we know it. 
It is because Dewey has theoretically classified all 
interpretation which relates our ideals to objective 
reality as supernaturalism and an encumbrance, that 
he is led to reject the existence of God and all beliefs 
about God. His own principles have been misleading 
to himself as they will mislead others. 


How Can Psychology Help Religion? 


Walter Samuel Swisher 


E first two decades of the twentieth century 
witnessed the rise and development of a 
vast number of “psychologies.”” Two men 
were chiefly instrumental in bringing psy- 
chology out of the obscurity of academic halls and 
making some application of it to human life—Wil- 
hetm Wundt and William James. In America it is to 
James that we owe the interest in what he and other 
psychologists before him called the “‘subconscious,”’ 
or the “subliminal self,’ the part of the ego “below 
the threshold.’”’ Wilhelm Wundt was the father of 
group psychology, or social psychology, and modern 
experimental psychology. His erudite and voluminous 
“Volker-psychologie’ is a gold mine of information, 
although it has never been published in English in its 
entirety. He believed that mental phenomena could 
be as scientifically studied and classified as physical 
phenomena, in spite of the obvious difficulties that 


stood in the way. 


Nothing is, or can be, suz generis. However 
radical a departure some new ‘‘system of psychology”’ 
may seem, it has evolved out of something in the past. 
William James did not originate his theory of the sub- 
conscious. It goes back at least to von Hartmann’s 
“Philosophy of the Unconscious,” published in recent 
years by Knopf. Any reader who desires a historical 
survey of the subject may obtain it from Northridge’s 
“Modern Theories of the Unconscious,” which surveys 
the field and gives source material from von Hartmann 
to Freud. Among philosophers, Henri Bergson must 
not be forgotten as making his contribution, for in the 
opening pages of his “Creative Evolution,’ he de- 
velops the idea of the unconscious as influencing our 
“value judgments” (the term is not his). The past 
in its entirety influences us at every moment, though 
not as conscious memory, he states. (op. cit. 
pp. 4-5.) 

In the last century we had such men as Le Bon, 
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developing something like a modern theory of “herd 
instinct” in his book “The Crowd,” on which has 
been based more than one modern study in social 
psychology, notably Everett Dean Martin’s ‘The 
Behavior of Crowds.” 

In the light of all of this, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the vials of popular wrath have been poured 
out upon the head of Sigmund Freud. The human 
conflict, the ‘‘warfare between flesh and spirit,’ to 
use an antiquated theological term, is as old as hu- 
manity itself. There are certain primitive urges, 
and these come into conflict with the demands of the 
social group—this is the pincipal theme of Freud re- 
duced to its most elementary terms. The conflict 
must be fought out on some battlefield. But—and I 
still speak from the Freudian viewpoint—many fac- 
tors in the conflict are either dimly conscious or en- 
tirely unconscious. If the conflict is fought on the un- 
conscious level, we are likely to get some form of 
nervous malady, a “neurosis,’’ or even a “psychosis.” 
The combatants must be brought into the arena of 
consciousness—we must know what enemy we have 
to fight. In the endeavor to bring these combatants 
into the field of “awareness,” Freud developed his 
theory and method of psychoanalysis. 

I hold no brief for Freud—his theories and method 
must stand or fall in the light of further research. 
Psychological problems must ever be solved on an em- 
pirical basis. We must be realists and endeavor 
honestly to ascertain what really happens, when we 
are observing psychological phenomena. This is ex- 
tremely difficult, for an act of human behavior is not 
analyzable in the way that a piece of rock or a chemical 
in a test tube is analyzable. Even if we observe and 
classify the material in this field with the greatest 
accuracy, it is easy to go astray, as many a scientist 
has gone astray, when we endeavor to erect a working 
hypothesis. This is precisely what has happened in 
the ranks of the psychoanalysts. We have now at 
least three main schools: the Freudian, growing di- 
rectly out of psychopathological material; the Jungian, 
which seeks to spiritualize the whole matter; and the 
Adlerian, which has contributed the conception of the 
“<nferiority complex’ to the whole subject. 

Out of the warfare, it seems to me that certain 
facts emerge triumphant. The first is this: We all act 
from a great variety of motives when we make a 
decision; many of these motives, if not most of 
them, are unconscious. In the case of others, 
we call these unconscious motives ‘prejudices.’ 
Clear and unbiased judgment is almost unknown 
among men. We are all, without exception, guilty of 
many “rationalizations,” that is, acting from a non- 
rational basis but defending or at least explaining our 
behavior on a rational basis. Few people are as free 
from this trait as a certain young man of my ac- 
quaintance, who, when asked why he was a Unitarian, 
answered, ‘‘Because my father and mother were 
Unitarians before me.” 

Note the implications of the statement made in 
the second sentence of the previous paragraph. If 
this be true, we cannot change people by argument. 
The finest logic in the most intellectual Unitarian 
sermon will not reach down to their unconscious mo- 
tives. We change people by bringing their motives 


to light, so that the unconscious conflict may become 
conscious. 

A second fact that emerges is the reality of the 
human conflict. From the beginning of time there 
has been warfare between the individual and society. 
The reason is evident: The individual is bent upon 
obtaining satisfactions for himself; society is bent 
upon self-preservation. Man becomes civilized through 
“sublimations,”’ devoting primitive creative energy to 
higher ends, and through “repressions.” He pays a 
great price for his culture; it is purchased at the price 
of constant warfare. Some men go down in this war- 
fare, others triumph. The Book of Job, the Apostle 
Paul, Goethe in his ‘‘Faust,’’ the Greek dramatists, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, have dramatized 
the warfare in man’s soul. As a neurologist of my 
acquaintance remarked, “Freud did not originate 
the human conflict.’”’ Yet he bears the onus. When 
Eugene O’Neill wrote a modern version of Sophocles’s 
‘“‘Blectra”’ in which he followed the original with more 
than a fair degree of accuracy, almost with one accord 
the critics exclaimed, ‘‘He shows the influence of 
Freud.” 

In an age in which religion exerts a strong in- 
fluence, the human conflict is expressed in theological 
terms. The taboos of society have all the weight of 
the veritable voice of God. Man “‘sins’”’ when he vio- 
lates these canons created by society for its own 


preservation. He gets “right with God’’ when he 
once more becomes a conformist. ‘‘Conversion,” 
“redemption,” “salvation,” are the terms by which 


society gains sanction for the imposition of what it 
calls ‘‘moral laws.’”’ These “moral laws’ invariably 
have a social origin. Every moral code is in reality 
a social code—a fact of which Nietzsche was well 
aware. 

We live in a psychological era, and the older 
theological terms have been translated into psycho- 
logical terms. In place of “sin” we have ‘‘malad- 
justment,”’ or “wrong attitudes,” or “disorientation.” 
lu place of “salvation” or “redemption”? we now have 
“adjustment,” “resolution of the conflict,” ‘“‘orienta- 
tion” or “reintegration.” It is the same conflict that 
our forefathers knew. “Sin ’’and “‘guilt’’ are our con- 
sciousness of having broken some taboo of our social 
group. ‘Conscience’ is the voice of society speaking 
to the inward ear. We should never hear this voice 
had we not had our upbringing in a given social group. 
Society is always striving to leave its stamp upon us, 
and will never rest until it succeeds. Any deviation 
from what it calls the ‘‘norm”’ it will punish, for such 
deviations threaten the very existence of the social 
group. . 

William Trotter terms some social groups “wolf 
packs.” These are the aggressive groups. It has 
always seemed to me that he made a distinction be- 
tween “sheep herds” and “wolf packs’? where none 
really exists. For an act of aggression on the part of 
society is invariably an act of defence. The aggressive 
acts of a Mussolini or a Hitler are in reality ‘defence 
reactions.” They feel their insecurity; they rule by 
force; the national taboos that surround the hereditary 
ruler or a president elected to office by popular ac- 
clamation are lacking in their case. They do not have 
all of the people with them. They have seized the 
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reins of government. They fear—perpetually they 
fear. At all costs they must ruthlessly destroy their 
enemies; they must put down all opposition. They 
do not know how to win favor—they can only com- 
mand. They rule by fear. 

Fear is a weapon that turns in the hands of him 
who wields it. It is the greatest enemy known to 
human life and human happiness. Many, if not most, 
of our so-called ‘‘nervous disorders” are the direct 
result of fears and anxieties. Some of these fears 
seem warranted by the conditions of modern living— 
the breaking up of old institutions, economic insecur- 
ity, all sorts of social disintegrations. But many fears 
are due to what the psychoanalytic school calls ‘‘dis- 
placed affect,” that is, feeling or emotion which has 
been displaced from its true object and attaches itself 
to some other object or, attaching itself to no par- 
ticular object, becomes “free, floating anxiety.” 

It is to Freud and his school that we owe the un- 
masking of these fears. Primitive man was surrounded 
by enemies. The fear warranted by those primitive 
conditions seems to have got “‘set’’ in man’s nervous 
and muscular system. James, Lange, and most re- 
cently Walter Cannon, have demonstrated the psychical 
effects of fears which no longer seem to have a warrant 
in external events. These I term “survival fears.” 
There is the bodily response, but appropriate action 
is lacking, there is no discharge of ‘“‘affect’”’ in action. 
The fears aroused by real events in a man’s life are not 
so destructive as most people suppose. Man has great 
reserves of courage and fortitude with which to meet 
his enemies, when he knows what enemies he has to face. 
But when outward fear is added to inward conflict, 
the effect is appalling. 

It is well for all ministers as well as all laymen to 
remember that the man who suffers what is euphemis- 
tically called ‘‘nervous breakdown” has been enduring 
conflict over a long period of time. The “breakdown” 
is not the beginning of his nervous difficulty but the 
culmination. The conflict has gone on until it has 
grown intolerable. If we bore this fact in mind, we 
should be far more charitable than we are. We are 
appalled when some friend “‘goes to pieces,”’ as we say, 
“morally.”’ But this is the final act of the drama—he 
has given up the battle, and laid down his arms in 
defeat. 

Religion has been unjustly blamed for inculcating 
fear. It does not so much inculcate fear as embody in 
its code existing fears, for religion reflects the pre- 
vailing social order. It is not something foisted upon 
mankind by a scheming priesthood—rather is it one 
aspect of the existing order, as art and, later, science 
are other aspects. In other words, as James Bissett 
Pratt, Goldenweiser, Lowie, and others have made 
abundantly clear, religion is a social phenomenon and 
blossoms out of group life. It has the character and 
the limitations of prevailing thought. 

Protestantism seems to have broken down at that 
point where science has stepped in to dissipate ancient 
fears. In practice, religion is conservative. Religious 
groups organized in churches tend to lag behind other 
social groups. They are conservative because they 
conceive that they possess the eternal, immutable 
Truth committed to the saints of old once and for all 

by Almighty God. They do not recognize the social 
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origin of their creeds and moral codes. They do not 
see that a creed is a convenient formulation, an at- 
tempt to express the inexpressible, an effort to define 
that which by its very nature defies definition. It 
is well to have such formulations, but their nature 
must be recognized and they must be held tenta- 
tively. 

Organized religion needs a volte face. In place of 
seeking to perpetuate “clouds of doubt and creeds of 
fear,” it ought to teach men to live with certainty in 
the midst of uncertainty, to paraphrase a saying of 
Josiah Royce. It needs to instill hope, courage, con- 
fidence, in the hearts of men. Instead of furnishing 
an ““escape mechanism” it needs to face facts with the 
utmost realism. Its function is not so much to seek 
to solve social problems as to give men courage to face 
these problems and find a solution. 

I vision a new kind of church. In this new church 
the utmost optimism and the highest courage will be 
preached from the pulpit in the face of the most dam- 
nable social conditions. Its ministry will recognize 
these conditions, but will preach that man controls 
his own destiny and can establish a better order here 
and now. It will not preach “salvation from sin,” 
but “freedom from inner conflict.’ It will not point 
to remote rewards in some far-off heaven, but to higher 
satisfactions on earth. It will welcome al! the find- 
ings of the social sciences: sociology, anthropology, 
analytical psychology, social psychology. It will 
modify its beliefs and its methods to conform to 
them. 

Science and art give partial aspects of the truth. 
The work of the new church will be a “higher syn- 
thesis,’’ to borrow a phrase from current psychology. 
The church will seek to integrate these partial as- 
pects into one perfect whole. Unless I am mistaken 
in my appraisal of modern thought, the whole ten- 
dency of the times is away from the old analysis toward 
new syntheses. The Gestalt Psychologie seems indica- 
tive of this new trend. 

For this new church we shall need a differently 
trained ministry—a ministry trained to recognize the 
nature of human problems. The minister of the new 
day will have sufficient psychological background to 
determine the real nature of the individual problems 
men and women bring to him. He will learn to dis- 
tinguish temporary depressions and fits of “nervous- 
ness’ from the deeper-seated nervous difficulties. 
He will be able to distinguish a neurosis from a 
psychosis, a “border-line case” from a so-called “‘in- 
sanity.” He will know where the work of the moral 
and spiritual counsellor leaves off and the work of the 
psychiatrist begins. He will not preempt the field of 
the physician, but he will supplement the physician's 
work. He will help to heal “sick souls.” a 

This is not to neglect the “things of the spirit,” 
for what is “spirituality” but this higher synthesis, 
this integration upon the highest level? In such a 
church the modern man would find himself at home, 
for in place of opposing ancient and time-worn myths 
to modern science, the church will elucidate, interpret, 
clarify, modern knowledge and recognize the true na- 
ture of human problems. Psychology is not a panacea, 
jt brings in no millennium, but it may point the way 
¢o higher things. 
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A FEDERAL ANTI-LYNCHING LAW 


E ought to string up these Communists. 
A few years ago we had the same kind of 
trouble. We tended to’em right and all that 
agitation stopped.” The speaker was a popular officer 
of a prominent service club who had just been talking 
about his religious affiliations. His sincere advocacy 
of lynching whites did not seem to him incongruous 
to his religious beliefs and practices. 

A cultured Florida lady, honored wife and mother, 
remarked confidentially, “I cannot conceive of a 
Negro woman having character, although some of 
them must have. I was brought up in the midst of 
Negro servants. To me they seem not moral, nor in 
fact immoral, but non- or unmoral.”’ 

No wonder Governor Scholtz of Florida, a keen 
politician who knows his people well, is said to have 
paid little attention to remonstrances originating 
in extra-state organizations, or to the eloquent and 
logical letters of Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, when 
they protested against the inaction of state and local 
officials in the Marianna lynching. 

This lynching of Claude Neal at Marianna, which 
The New York Post of December 3 characterized as 
being worse than anything in the annals of German, 
Italian, or Balkan dictatorships, was widely adver- 
tised beforehand, and is reported to have been broad- 
cast prior to its occurrence, to people in two states, 
from the Dothan, Alabama, radio station. 

Horrible torture preceded the lynching. Its 
savagery was commercialized by enterprising photog- 


raphers. Fingers and toes of the victim were cut off 
as souvenirs. Even little children, “to whom belongeth 
the kingdom of heaven,’’ waited for the return of the 
body to drive their sharpened sticks into the dead 
man’s flesh. 

National economic aid to the weaker race will 
bring increased racial friction. If you wish to avert 
such saturnalias of crime and barbarism three ways 
present themselves as practical. 

1. Give your moral support to those Negro and 
white men and women who are now fighting this evil. 
Remember, only four states in the Union are entirely 
free of this shame of America. 

2. Continue patiently and whole-heartedly to be 
active liberal churchmen, for true liberal religion wars 
continuously against all lynchings. 

3. When Congress opens, telegraph your senators 
and representatives to vote for Senator Edward P. 
Costigan’s anti-lynching bill, which aims to have a 
deterrent effect on possible future lynchings by making 
local and state officials liable to grave punishments as 
federal offenders whenever they condone, allow, or 
encourage extra-legal procedures that result in 
lynching. ' 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


THE VALUE OF UTOPIAS 


ERE discontent with our present economic sys- 
tem is not enough. Men must also have a_ 
living hope that society is capable of improve- 
ment and can be made over. That is the essence of the 
old Utopian spirit, and it is not dead today, as every 
visitor this year in Southern California well knows. 
There a half a million people are ardently working 
through the rapidly growing Utopian Society to enroll 
ultimately throughout the nation at least fourteen 
million men and women who will present to President 
Roosevelt a demand for a Super-New Deal which will 
completely reorganize the economic life of the country 
and bring in an era of plenty for all. 

To educate the average man in economic matters 
the shrewd leaders of this movement have worked out 
an impressive, though somewhat naive, secret ritual 
which effectively dramatizes our chief economic 
troubles, their causes, and the Utopian solution. 
When analyzed, this western social dream is seen to be: 
an interesting mixture of ideas borrowed from Tech- 
nocracy, Fascism, Americanism (it is a form of Com- 
munism), and the Utopian writings of Plato, More, and 
Bellamy. Experts in economics and human engineer- 
ing will, of course, deride such a movement because of 
its fallacies and fantasies, yet it remains the best single 
piece of popular education in economics in America 
today, and we are likely to hear more of it as it moves 
eastward. 

The California Utopians will incidentally render 
a valuable service by directing the attention of all of 
us to the value of Utopian thought in our social order. 
It is eminently worthwhile to read in these troubled 
days the Utopian writings of Plato, More, Bacon, 
Hobbs, Companella, Bellamy, Hertzka and Wells. 
Those who enjoy Stephen Leacock’s humor will find 
delightful entertainment as well as wisdom in his 
“Afternoons in Utopia,” in which he pictures, among 
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other things, the future method of running a college 
and of settling international disputes in a way worthy 
of the machine age. Herzler’s “History of Utopian 
Thought” and Mumford’s “The Story of Utopia” 
will reveal to the busy reader the common character- 
istics of all Utopias: the discontent which leads to 
finer things, the criticism of current evils, intellectual 
originality and constructive imagination, suggestions 
of new ways of doing things and new kinds of training 
and living, and a great faith ina world-yet-to-be. 

The influence of Utopian thought and activity on 


human progress has been great. We can, therefore, ~ 


not blame mankind for looking to Utopian movements 
for clues to better ways of running our world and better 
ways of living together. 

Wiliam H.Gysan. 


ok *K 


THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING FAIR 


HE California election is over and there is no 
point in discussing it upon its merits. But there 
was one deduction from the contest that indi- 

cates how difficult it is, even with the fairest intent, 
to understand a situation unless one is actually a part 
of it. The Christian Century is as free from prejudice 
as it is given mortals to be, and yet it seriously misread 
one phase of the California campaign. In an editorial 
it deplored the sinister effort to set the employed 
workers against the unemployed, and expressed the 
fear that this was an attempt to break the solidarity 
of the working class. The picture of workers turning 
against their own comrades in a savage fight for jobs 
was indeed painful to contemplate. 

But, in truth, there was no such element in the 
campaign. The foundation for the report was a foolish 
statement of Upton Sinclair, intended apparently as a 
joke, that he would invite half a million unemployed 
to come to California. His opponents saw the tactical 
blunder that he had made and took full advantage 
of the opportunity to terrify the workers with the 
picture of hordes of outsiders rushing into the state 
to take away their jobs. California is normally in the 
difficult position that an undue number of the unem- 
ployed are allured to its mild climate. Reasonably 
enough, the state, having all it can do to provide for 
its own jobless population, does not desire to invite 
visitors without means of support. The Sinclair 
statement therefore was capital campaign material, 
and it was used to the limit. The workers voted to 
defend their jobs, not against resident comrades, but 
against an influx of competitors who they felt ought 
not to come. This was not then a sinister attempt of 
capitalists to divide the ranks of the workers, but a bit 
of political propaganda to discredit one of the candi- 
dates. 

The Christan Century, eager to point out social 
danger whenever it occurs, fell into a very natural error 
in this case. We call attention to it only for the larger 
question which it raises, regarding our ability to secure 
accurate information on contemporary movements 
in foreign lands. If it is so difficult to get the exact 
meaning of events taking place in our own country, 
how much more likely are we to misunderstand con- 
ditions abroad. A sound and fair judgment depends 
upon an appreciation of the subtle nuances of political, 
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social, and religious opinion, most difficult for a 
stranger to secure. One might become completely 
skeptical, and conclude that intelligent understanding 
of matters beyond immediate knowledge is impossi- 
ble, and therefore unprofitable. Yet we must form 
opinions; we cannot stand aside from contemporary 
movements and leave them for history to assess. 

We are driven, therefore, to a reaffirmation of 
the old duty to seek to know all the facts, to hear all 
sides, to believe the best if we can, and to try always 
to be fair. 

Theodore Gerald Soares. 


* * 


LEGAL AND MINISTERIAL ETHICS 


HE Bar Associations in some of our states have 
established committees on the ethics of the 
legal profession. The highest court in each state 

has ample power to punish lawyers for misconduct. 
The Bar Associations have acted, not because of lack 
of power in the courts, but because the Associations 
are conscious of their obligation to see that their 
members live up to the high standards set for them. 
It not infrequently happens that a member of the 
bar will commit an act which may not be punishable 
by suspension or disbarment, but which, through its 
insidious nature, casts a more serious reflection on the 
profession than do some of the more crude offences 
dealt with by the courts. 

In Dr. Henry Wilder Foote’s admirable book, 
“The Minister and His Parish,’ one chapter is de- 
voted to the ethics of the ministerial profession. In 
this chapter he says: ‘‘The prime moral requisite in the 
minister is integrity. There must be in the minister a 
harmony of thought and word and deed, so that what 
we preach with our lips we shall eagerly and unceas- 
ingly try to carry out in our lives. That moral quality 
of integrity of life is essential in any religious leader 
if he is to hold the respect of the world.” 

One of the ways in which the integrity of the 
minister should be manifest, the author states, is in 
his sincerity of utterance. The author takes it for 
granted that the minister will speak only the truth 
and the whole truth, but it is pointed out that in doing 
this the minister should know how and when to utter 
it. Concerning his obligations to the members of his 
own profession the author says: “‘In the first place a 
minister should recognize all other ministers, whether 
in his own or another communion, as members of the 
same great profession, as colleagues rather than 
as rivals, entitied to full courtesy and brotherly 
love.” 

Knowing as well as we do the splendid caliber and 
the high ideals of the great majority of the men who 
belong to our Ministerial Union, we cannot believe that 
they would be less jealous of the good name of their 
high calling than are the men in the legal profession. 
Might it not be well for the Ministerial Union to set 
up a committee, similar to those constituted by the 
Bar Associations, to deal specifically with the cases, 
fortunately rare in our denomination, where men, 
through what they say or do or what they refrain from 
saying or doing, cast a shadow upon the good name 
of their high calling? 

Percy W. Gardner. 
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Alliance 


Appeals are the responsibility of the 
Alliance. The Executive Board has en- 
dorsed this list. Now it is the privilege 
of the branches to furnish the financial 
contributions which will make possible the 
continuing of these good works—assistance 
for old and young, for educational and 
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Appeals 


denominational institutions at home and 
abroad. Surely every branch can find here 
one or more opportunities to help, and 
some contribution from every branch, 
small if it cannot be large, will carry us 
over the top and will unite us all in co- 
operating friendliness. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 


MEMS HOW ING Male akan oodoacauenanc 
ELOUSCOMM RC Renmin ere tie an 9 eae cepa eee 


Memphisy Rennes 7.25.4. 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters .... 
Pacific School for the Ministry.......... 


Proctor Academy 
Star Island Renovation 
Young People’s Religious Union 


International 


Bulgaria 
Hungary 
India 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 
ER hes $500 $25.00 $475.00 
ee 800 30.00 770.00 
eee oe 300 1.00 299.00 
mee 300 1.00 299.00 
NGI oh 300 1.00 299.00 
Se Acie: 250 eine ae 
500 16.00 484.00 
Rel crecity, at 250 Die es 
ete so tas 500 11.00 489.00 
As aaa 300 10.00 290.00 
aire 500 
Cae 300 4.40 295.60 
ite, 500 1.50 498.50 
Roa eeh ge 450 6.00 444.00 


Contributions should be sent to Miss Louise Brown, General Treasurer, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


The 463d meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., December 14. The 
president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presided. 
Thirty-four board members and committee 
chairmen were present, and the following 
guests: Miss Lucy M. Brigham, president 
of the Medford, Mass., branch; Mrs. Tru- 
man D. Hayes, president, and Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Piper, of the First Parish branch, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Ruth Putnam, 
vice-president, Leominster, Mass., Alli- 
ance; Mrs. Alfred R. Hussey of the Library 
Committee; Miss Edith M. Loud of the 
Nominating Committee. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard of North Easton, 
Mass., a director. 

In her statement the treasurer reported 
an encouraging sale of copies of the 
Manual, also of the Pageant, “Ninety-five 
Years at the Shoals.”’ 

Mrs. Maud Alice Cross has become a life 
member of the General Alliance. 

Alliance branches have placed the follow- 
ing names In Memoriam: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Butler and Mrs. Sarah Augusta Marshall, 
by Hartford, Conn.; Miss Alice C. Breck 
and Miss Jane Kennedy, by Milton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Herbert Fisher, by Taunton, Mass.; 


Mrs. Abiel M. Smith, by Albany, N. Y. 

Since the November meeting the presi- 
dent has addressed Alliance branches at 
Athol, Attleboro, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Jamaica Plain, and Milton, Mass., 
Flatbush, Hollis, and All Souls’, New York, 
N. Y.; and neighborhood meetings at 
Scituate and Plymouth, Mass. Mrs. Rees 
was the speaker at the first annual con- 
ference of Worcester County Evening 
Alliances at Leominster, Mass.; gave the 
address at the first Alliance Sunday at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston; attended 
the Monday Conference; the meeting of 
the Evening Organizations of Boston 
churches at Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston. She also attended the meeting of 
the Finance Committee; the Board meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association 
and Proctor Academy trustees, and the 
Work Shop sponsored by the General 
Alliance Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion at 33 West Cedar Street, Boston. 

During the month there were 326 visitors 
at headquarters. 

Reports were given in person by five 
Massachusetts directors, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Norris, Mrs. Howard A. Pease, Mrs. 
Eugene A. Potter, Mrs. John W. Root and 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise. The Pacific Coast 
reports were read by the executive secre- 


tary, Miss H. W. Greenwood. All were 
excellent, demonstrating the painstaking 
and successful work of the directors as well 
as the loyalty and unfailing courage of 
members in the branches. 

Mrs. Charles C. Gardner, chairman, re- 
ported for the Circulating Library. Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss, chairman of the Evening 
Alliance Committee, reported by letter. 
Interest was added to the Cheerful Letter 
report as Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, the 
chairman, showed a comprehensive map 
giving the location of Cheerful Letter 
libraries in the United States and Canada. 

Miss Sarah A. Macconnell has been 
elected a member of the Evening Alliance 
Committee. 

Announcement was made that General 
Alliance Week at Star Island will be July 
13-20, 1935. ; 

Mrs. Cross announced the formation of 
three new Junior branches: Second Church, 
Boston; Junior Helpers and Workers, 
Washington, D. C.; Junior Alliance 
Alumnae branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The sympathy of the Board was ex- 
tended to Mrs. David E. Carr, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, in the 
death of her husband; and to Mrs. John 
C. E. Restall, president of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, whose husband has recently died. 


SOCIAL SERVICE PROJECT 


The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service quotes from the annual appeal of 
last year: ‘‘We were much pleased by the 
wonderful cooperation shown by the cities 
and towns through the state during the 
time of sewing for the Red Cross, and we 
hope to find some practical work in which 
we can all join.” 

The need for work among diabetic chil- 
dren was called to the attention of the 
committee by the efficient work of the 
Universalist women for diabetic girls at 
the Clara Barton Camp under the super- 
vision of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and his staff. 

Dr. Joslin spoke to us of the need of 
similar work among diabetic boys, and 
stated that he hoped we would be able to 
contribute $1,000 for use at Prendergast 
Preventorium, where underweight and 
delicate children in need of rest, and diabetic 
children, may be boarded at $10 a week. 
The supervision and responsibility will be 
assumed by the Preventorium. 

This project, which has the support of 
the General Alliance, is to be undertaken 
by the Massachusetts Social Service Com- 
mittee, hoping that this work may appeal 
to those who were so interested and helpful 
in the Red Cross work. 

Stella R. Robbins, 
Chairman. 
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THE EVENING ALLIANCES 
MAKE UNITARIAN HISTORY 


The first conference of Evening Alliances 
was held in Leominster, Mass., on Sunday, 
November 25, from 10 a. m. to 4.00 jo) NG, 
when members of the branches of Wor- 
cester County assembled for an all-day 
meeting. Delegates from Hopedale, Leom- 
inster, Mendon, Sterling, Worcester, and 
Boston, Mass., met for the following pro- 
gram: Church service at 10.30 0’clock with 
sermon by Rev. George A. Mark, minister 
of the church, ‘“‘Achievement of Women.” 
Dinner was served at noon, and at 1.30 
round-table conferences were held. The 
conference on religious programs was led 
by Miss Helen M. Church; community and 
social service by Miss Florence H. Towne 
of Mendon; recreation by Mrs. Alfred 
Moulton of Worcester, and money-raising 
by Miss Essie P. Rugg of Leominster. 

Following the reports of these conferences 
to the group as a whole, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees gave an address. 

The meeting was voted a success and of 
such importance that it was decided to 
hold conferences semi-annually, in the 
spring and fall. The invitation to hold the 
April meeting with the Worcester church 
was accepted. The following committee 
was appointed for this conference: Miss 
Rugg of Leominster, Miss Susan Taft of 
Worcester and Mrs. Leon Hammond of 
Hopedale. It was voted to recommend to 
the Committee on Programs of the 
General Alliance that the programs sug- 
gested at this conference be published for 
the benefit of all branches. 

Ruth M. Twiss, Chairman, 
Committee on Evening Alliances. 


* * 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


“A Practical Introduction to Some 
Essentials of Religious Education,” the 
course given by Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald 
at the Tuckerman School, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Religious 
Education of the General Alliance, was so 
valuable to mothers and teachers that the 
committee is planning another course, to 
begin in January. 

Mrs. Macdonald’s definition of religion 
is: ““The relationship of man to the Eternal 
Energy, and his expression of this relation- 
ship in useful work.’’ The four essentials 
upon which the course was based were: 
(1) guidance in the recognition of Divine 
Energy; (2) provision for exploration 
among its wonders; (3) apprentice training 
with the instruments of its organization; 
and (4) training in the practice of the 
presence of God. 

Methods of helping children and adults 
to recognize, explore, organize and apply 
the Unseen Force were demonstrated in 
simple, practical ways. [xperiments in 
physics, music, literature, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling and dramatization were 
actually made by the members of the 
group. Reading of books whose purpose 
is to orient the child in the field of religion, 
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establishing a family altar, making a chart 
of personal values and a profile chart of 
oneself and others, were assignments which 
the class found illuminating. 

The committee hopes that the Alliances 
of Greater Boston will send representatives 
again to this unique and inspiring “‘work- 
shop.” 


kx 


REPORT OF JUNIOR WORK 


The Junior Alliance branches have 
started this new year with more enthusiasm 
than ever before. There are already four 
new branches, in Lebanon, N. H., Detroit, 
Mich., Barnstable, Mass., and the Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. These add thirty- 
eight new members. There are thirty-six 
branches with a total membership of 459. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., there is a Junior 
Alliance Alumnae, that promises to do 
splendid things for the church and Alliance. 
It is an association of girls who have been 
Junior Alliance members, but who are now 
in school and college or employed in the 
city. They felt the loss of an active con- 
nection with the Alliance, yet were enough 
older than the girls in the Junior Alliance 
to be out of touch with the work being done 
there, and were not quite old enough for 
the Evening Alliance. This bespeaks a 
loyalty to the Alliance that may well! be 
emulated in more of our churches. 

The fall conference held in Newton, 
Mass., was very successful. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees and Miss Bertha Langmaid at- 


‘tended the meeting. Miss Ruth M. Twiss 


was the speaker. A formal organization 
was effected, with Miss Frances Whitney 
of Quiney, Mass., as president. The officers 
and directors from branches in different 
parts of the country will serve with the 
Committee on Junior Work to plan the 
conference for 1935. 

The Junior Alliance Buileiin made its 
first appearance in November. This is a 
paper which is sent to each member of the 
branches, and will be issued the first of each 
month until March. It contains news of 
interest to the Juniors and is creating 
favorable comment. 

The Committee on Junior Work asks 
for criticisms and suggestions from both 
Senior and Junior Alliances that it may be 
ever on the alert to further the cause of the 
Alliance through the Junior branches. 

Maud A. Cross, Chairman, 
Committee on Junior Work. 
x * 
ALLIANCES HERE AND THERE 


San Diego, Calif. ‘‘The Women’s Alli- 
ance offers a series of book reviews on the 
days of its regular meetings. Under the 
auspices of the Alliance, a loan library will 
be established; late books of fiction, phi- 
losophy, science, religion, travel, will be 
available (for the sum of ten cents a week). 
The Reading Class in philosophy with its 
reading of a book on philosophy and its 
discussion will be resumed.” 

British League. ‘‘The autumn meeting 
of the Northumberland and Durham Dis- 


trict League was held at Newcastle. An 
address was given by J. W. Gillender of the 
League of Nations Union on certain fea- 
tures of League of Nations work,—health, 
humanitarianism and industry.” 

“A meeting of the Ulster District 
League was held at Hollywood. An ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. Mayes on ‘The 
Ideals of Womanhood.’ ”’ 

Rochester, N. Y. “The pageant, 
‘Ninety-Five Years at the Shoals,’ written 
by Mrs. John R. Williams, was presented 
in the First Church with great success. 
Leaders of the church group were assigned 
the various characters, such as Lowell, 
Whittier or Henry Ward Beecher, and 
portrayed them excellently.” 

(This pageant, which was given during 
Alliance Week at the Shoals in 1934, is an 
Alliance publication and may be procured 
at headquarters for a small sum.) 

* * 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 


Friday, January 4. Cheerful Letter 
Conference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, January 7. Monday Con- 
ference of Alliance branches, 10.30 a. m., 
in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, 64 Marlboro Street, Boston. 
Conference of Alliance Presidents; leader 
Miss Louise Brown. Address by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees. Presiding officer, Miss 
Bertha Langmaid. 

Thursday, January 17. New England 
Associate Alliance meeting in the Second 
Church, Boston. Morning session, 10.30 


a. m. Appeal, “The Isles of Shoals.” 
Speaker, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. 
Address by Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney. 


Afternoon session, 2 p.m. Speaker, Judge 
Kenneth D. Johnson; subject, ‘““The Court 
and the Juveniles.” 

Friday, January 18. Post Office 
Mission Conference, 11 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker, Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy; subject, “A New 
Year’s Guide Posts for the Post Office 
Mission.” 

Tuesday, January 22. Round-Table 
Conference on Religious Education, 10.30 
a.m. in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


* * 
The Cheerful Letter Committee has 
received numerous requests for Bible 


Dictionaries. Copies may be sent to the 
Chairman, Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston. 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Editor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VICTORIOUS LIVING 


The Secret of Victorious Living. 
Sermons on Christianity Today. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 246 pp. $1.50. 


The volume of sermons, twenty-five in 
number and selected from a year’s output, 
is the second book of sermons by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. It commands our at- 
tention at once and for many reasons, one 
or two of which it is worth while to men- 
tion. First, the title, ‘‘The Secret of Vic- 
torious Living,’ suggests the possibility, 
and the reading of the sermons confirms the 
hope, that we may find a point of view that 
will reflect the influence and the contribu- 
tion that modern psychology ought to be 
making to religious thought and under- 
standing. Perhaps the dominant char- 
acter stic of the collection as a whole is the 
extent to which the pulse of our current 
living is reflected in every page. We find 
outsel es dealing primarily, not with 
dogmas, doctrines, forms and institutions, 
but with men and women, who are think- 
ing, feeling, living their way through the 
complicated maze of modern life. Then of 
a sudden our current thought and problems 
are tied into the doctrine of an ancient day; 
the old doctrine becomes alive again, and 
our present-day living gains a depth and 
an enlargement that enables us to see the 
undercurrent of unity between our own 
day and a day and thought that has passed. 
The sermons are alive, deep rooted, 
humanly real, and pregnant with impli- 
cations of the everlasting realities. 

Again, the book is interesting as a docu- 
ment of the times. The author’s personal 
experience, both in his religious affiliations 
and in his own process of thought and con- 
viction on social relations and his attitude 
towards the World War and war, is sig- 
nificant. What are people thinking; what 
are their attitudes? Here is a document 
that bears a certain witness of importance. 

One is also impressed by a certain rugged 
assurance and virility that permeates the 
book. One suspects that the Armistice 
Day sermon, ‘The Unknown Soldier,” 
heavily charged with emotional power as 
well as intellectual and ethical content, 
is the expression of a momentous process 
and decision for the author; that some- 
where along the way from the exhorter in 
the trenches to the “penitent reparation’ 
to the Unknown Soldier, Dr. Fosdick 
passed through his Garden of Gethsemane, 
and into a new era; and that this sermon 
betrays the struggle through which he 
passed to the “daring adventure of life 
at its highest levels.”’ That is his definition 
of Christianit,. ‘In Christian truth we are 
dealing with something much more pro- 
found and serious than lovely idealism.” 

The last chapter, entitled ‘“Intimations 


of Immortality,” gathers into its texture 
the main lines that have been running 
through the book, in fact the main lines 
that run through human history. It is one 
of the best sermons on immortality that the 
reviewer has come across. Its point is that 
immortality belongs to a family of ideas 
and values. Apart from its relatives, it is 
meaningless. Taken in connection with its 
family circle (the supreme value of person- 
ality, life as a great adventure, life is not a 
closed side-road but a through-way, that 
life has purpose, and God exists), the idea 
of immortality just cannot be kept out of 
the festival of the family. It belongs. 

For the minister those sermons are of 
value for three clear reasons: the simple 
style and language of common usage; the 
breadth and variety of matters covered in 
the course of the year, and in each sermon 
the ethico-religious point of view is con- 
sistently held. 

As a contemporary document it is most 
revealing, and one wonders just what the 
implications of the volume and its setting 
may be. To what other gardens of Geth- 
semane may it lead. Its powers, its aware- 
ness, and its closeness to contemporaneous 
forces are clear; its tie-up with the past is 
enlightening and sometimes very pene- 
trating. But there are depths, not here 
revealed, that are being cailed for by our 
times Time, only, will tell the tale as to 
whether ‘‘we liberals” of all kinds and 
associations have the high adventure to 
answer. 

Earl C. Davis. 


CIVILIZATION CAN SURVIVE 


Christianity and Social 
Barrows Lectures for 1938. By Shailer 
Mathews. .New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 221 pp. $2.00. 


This book is a pioneer; it is a thorough- 
going advance in its study of Christianity 
since the beginning of the Christian era, 
especially from the point of view of a 
skilled historian and a student of social life. 
A lecture by Professor Hatch in the 
eighties hinted at the need of such a study. 
Unpublished lectures of Professor Fenn 
based upon the idea that the behavior of 
Christians under the various current pres- 
sures of the passing centuries pointed to the 
great need of a book like this of Professor 
Mathews adequately to cover the ground. 

Religion is essentially disclosed in the 
behavior of its adherents. In order to know 


Process. 


Christianity we must note how Christians ~ 


behaved in what the author calls the social 
process. That term is a bit elusive. Civili- 
zation is regarded as a process in which 
convictions, hopes, fears, customs, institu- 
tions, play a part, as also do geography, 
climate, industry, politics, education and 


social customs. It is through such a maze 
that Christianity is traced, its ups and 
downs, its expansions and its modifica- 
tions, with due causes indicated. 

The aim of the book is to discover 
whether as a social behavior Christianity 
conserves values which affect social evo- 
lution. It has always been essentially a 
movement for a higher type of morality; 
it has not aimed at atomic individuality. 
It undertakes to increase the individual’s 
value by making him social, and fully 
responsive to social obligation to partici- 
pate in creating a world in which all indi- 
viduals’ value may be increased. The 
menaces of group loyalty, in spite of its 
value, are spiritually indicated as extreme 
conservatism, stagnation and extinction. 
The Christian principle of love, that is of 
cooperation and coordination on a personal 
level, should be as true of groups or of 
nations as of individuals. 

These chapters naturally lead up to the 
two concluding chapters on ‘‘Christianity 
and Economics” and ‘Christianity and 
Internationalism.”” These chapters are 
most enlightening at the hands of a realist; 
they are most informing and stimulating, 
and should help many a person of good will 
ereditably to find his way about in the 
complex maze of the present time. He 
plainly points out the course we must take 
if civilization is to survive. 

W.L.Greenman. 


* * 


THE ELEMENTS OF BUDDHISM 


Buddhist Practise of Concentration. 
Translated from the Chinese by Ehikshue 
Wai-Dau and Dwight Goddard. Santa 
Barbara, California: DwightGoddard. 59 pp. 


This is the reductio ad absurdum of 
mysticism. Here we discover the method 
of arriving at that blissful negation or 
absence of all thought known as Nirvana. 
This little book, the translated lectures 
said to be delivered by the Buddhist phi- 
losopher Grand Master Chih-Chi of Tien- 
tai Mountains, at the Shiu-ch’an Temple 
(Sui Dynasty, 581-618), or some of them, 
and known as Dhyana, is composed of ten 
short treatises, as follows: 1, External con- 
ditions; 2, Control of sense desires; 3, Abol- 
ishment of inner hindrances; 4, Regulation 
and adjustment; 5, Expedient activities 
of mind; 6, Right practice; 7, The develop- 
ment and manifestation of good qualities; 
8, Evil influences; 9, Cure of disease; 10, 
Realization of Supreme Perfect Enlighten- 
ment. 

The method of attaining these steps to 
the ultimate goal is much like that of cer-. 
tain Christian practices for the obtaining 
of grace, the repeating of certain prayers, 
sutras, selections from holy writ and the 
contemplation of them. The overcoming 
of human sensual desire is the chief means. 
What social value there is to the process, or 
its result, lies in the example of harmless- 
ness and peace arrived at by its professors. 

John Henry Wilson. 
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WRITE LETTERS TODAY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The introduction into Congress of the 
Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill again 
demands that we give attention to this 
disgusting relic of barbarism in the midst 
of our American civilization. National 
attention should be focused upon it. And 
it is especially important that the attention 
of church people should be centered upon 
it. The Christian message to the world 
seems strangely weakened when it goes out 
from a land that tolerates lynching. 

There has recently been witnessed in one 
of our states an exhibition of incredible 
mob cruelty and vileness. Answering an 
invitation broadcast by radio thousands 
of men, women and little children gathered 
from many states to wreak vengeance on a 
man accused of murder. A smaller mob 
broke into the jail where he was held, took 
him across the state line near the scene 
of the murder and for ten or twelve hours 
submitted him to forms of torture and 
mutilation that the Middle Ages could not 
excel. 

This case is a symbol of what can happen 
anywhere in America when mob violence 
seizes control of ordered life and legal 
process. Nearly two thousand times since 
1900 the mob has overruled the law, and 
in only twelve cases were there convictions 
of any of the lynchers. 

The Costigan-Wagner bill seeks to 
remedy this situation by making it possible 
to try lynching cases in the federal courts 

i n the same way that kidnapping cases are 
tried. This will take them out of the scene 
of local prejudice and hysteria. A fine 
imposed on the county or counties involved 
will help to serve as a deterrent of lynchings. 

This bill will be introduced when Con- 
gress convenes in January. On January 6 
there will be held in New York, N. Y., a 
great anti-lynching mass meeting spon- 
sored by national religious organizations 
and the churches of the city working in 
cooperation with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Every church member in the country is 
urged to act on the Costigan-Wagner anti- 
lynching bill in the following ways: by 
writing President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
asking him to insist that it be brought to a 
vote at this session of Congress; by writing 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson asking him 
to put it on the calendar for debate and 
vote; and by writing the Senators and 
Congressmen from his state asking them 
to vote for its passage. 

Will Christians in America care enough 
so that they will take the trouble to write 
these letters to help blot out this horrible 
crime? 

Albert W. Beaven, 
Federal Council of Churches. 
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NEED IN BULGARIA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In far away Bulgaria, a lonely widow is 
struggling to keep alive the only Uni- 
tarian church in the country till one of 
her three sons can carry it on. No woman 
in Bulgaria can speak at a meeting where 
men are present, so Mrs. Olga Anton 
Toplisky is eager to fulfill her husband’s 
dying wish that these boys be educated to 
minister to this church founded by their 
father, and recognized by the State. 

The following tribute to Mr. and Mrs. 
Toplisky has just come from Henry F. 
Hollis of Paris: ‘I was for a considerable 
period the financial adviser of Mr. Stam- 
boulisky, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, and, 
at that time, I became a member of the 
Unitarian church at Doupnitza. I went 
over several times and attended the meet- 
ings of the church. On one occasion, I 
delivered an address to the congregation 
and to the citizens of Doupnitza. 

“The late Mr. Toplisky was an en- 
lightened and very brave man. But I 
consider Madame Toplisky an even finer 
character. Her efforts to educate her three 
sons have been a heroic struggle. With 
such a mother, these boys will probably 
become valuable citizens. able and eager 
to spread the light of the Unitarian gospel 
as far as their influence permeates.”’ 

To help support the family, Mrs. Top- 
lisky has been a kindergarten teacher. 
This year, the government requires that 
every teacher take a training course at 
Sofia, or give up teaching forever. The 
cost is about $300. Alliance branches are 
helping as they can with the church work 
and education of the boys, so this is not 
an extra appeal to them. 

Are there not Unitarian men and 
women who would like to relieve the great 
anxiety of this heroic Unitarian, and help 
her to meet this unexpected and impera- 
tive demand? Gifts may be sent to me and 
will be most gratefully received. 

Martha Everett St. John. 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


LIBERAL SELF-CRITICISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Judging from the publicity accruing from 
the announcement in the newspapers of 
the appointment of the Commission of 
Appraisal and from recent conference 
meetings of the New England Unitarian 
ministers where self-criticism has been the 
prevailing note, one would suppose that 
our whole liberal religious movement was 
in bad shape and that something should 
be done immediately lest it perish. 

We smile when we think of the theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages, who would argue 
diligently as to whether angels had form 


and could converse, or whether they could 
be in two places at one time, and how many 
angels could dance upon the point of a pin, 
and yet who cared not a whit about per- 
sonal morality or the welfare of the people. 
What more useful exercise are we engaged 
in as a group of liberals when we spend 
hours debating the ‘‘content of liberalism,’ 
or question the existence of God and the 
nature of His being, or whether there is 
any justification of our existence as 
liberals? Can you imagine a group of 
Romanist or Episcopal clergymen ques- 
tioning whether their existence as Roman 
or Episcopal priests is justified? 

Whether God is simply the urge in 
humanity that leads and directs all human 
life and destiny, or is a power outside of 
man, means little to the average layman 
who seeks our sanctuaries for inspiration 
and help to carry on the tasks of life. 
There are few of our church people who are 
even mildly interested in the humanist- 
theist controversy which seems so absorb- 
ing to some Unitarian ministers. The 
latter are responsible for a good deal of the 
uncertainty which has swept over our 
liberal movement like a fog. Their pessi- 
mism like a leaven has permeated the whole 
church, and as a result many liberals do not 
know where they are, what they believe 
or what their objective should be. The 
results of this uncertainty are the lack of 
loyalty and a loss of missionary zeal for 
the liberal faith. 

Sometime ago there appeared a poster 
in our Wayside Pulpit which read: ‘“‘Uni- 
tarians are uniting in a campaign to make 
America a more religious nation.” A 
passerby remarked, ‘“‘Good, the Unitarians 
are at last united in something.’ No one 
likes such a comment, it probably could be 
labeled a Fundamentalist pun, but it 
strikes,at the root of our weakness. What 
has happened to this campaign to make 
America a more religious nation? We are 
still debating as to our Commission, our 
leadership, our efficiency, the organization 
of our forces, while the aim and purpose 
of the campaign are lost sight of. We sing 
at times with great gusto, 

‘Wider grows the kingdom 
Reign of love and light 
For it we must labor 
Until our faith is sight.” 
and yet when we met as a church in 
assembly at our May meetings in this 
critical year 1934, there was noticeably 
absent in our deliberations that missionary 
zeal, that passion for righteousness, which 
alone may bring in the reign of love and 
light. All that we heard in most of our 
discussions was “Let us appraise our- 
selves and find out if as an organization we 
are efficient.” 

What will happen is this. A number of 
our leading clergymen and laymen will 
spend a year or more in this critical self- 
criticism, while the concerted attack of our 
liberal church upon the evils of our day 
will be lessened or abated thereby. 
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It needs no appraisal committee to put 
its finger on the weak spot in our liberal 
faith. The reasons why it has not made 
the progress that it should have made are: 

First: It has not shown a united front 
in its theological thinking. Uncertainty is 
the keynote of our tracts, preaching and 
conferences. 

Second: It has lacked missionary zeal. 
In a Boston suburban town a small insig- 
nificant Methodist church gives $500 per 
year to support the missionary activities 
of its denomination, while a Unitarian 
church in that same town, socially promi- 
nent, one of the old established churches, 
gives a little more than one-fifth of that 
amount for missionary work. One of the 
great truths of the age is that the church 
without missionary zeal cannot exist for 
long. Liberalism has possessed no great 
missionary zeal. Once in a while, fever of 
missionary zeal and fervor would appear 
in our midst, but the rash would be dis- 
covered by some of our theologians and, 
as in the case of our infectious diseases, 
the patient or patients would be sent to the 
isolation ward. Our gospel isin cold storage. 


Third: The third reason is most vital— 
expressed in the words ‘‘lack of loyalty.” 
We may change and reform everything 
pertaining to our American Unitarian 
Association, theological schools, religious 
education, and so forth, but if we are not 
able to stimulate a deeper sense of loyalty 
among our people to their own local 
churches, then indeed we are weak and 
helpless. 

Empty pews never brought a spark of 
enthusiasm to a minister, liberal or con- 
servative, or to those who carry in their 
hearts the best interests of a church. 
Empty pews are the dry rot of our liberal 
church. They have never made one con- 
vert to our cause and never will. Fill up 
the pews every Sunday with loyal Uni- 
tarians and there would be no need of a 
Commission of Appraisal. That is the 
humble but fervent belief of one Unitarian 
minister who has declared a ‘“‘moratorium 
on self-criticism’ and is trying to preach 
and teach and practice a keener sense of 
loyalty to the liberal faith. 

John Nicol Mark. 

Arlington, Mass. 


A Letter From Dr. Cornish 


On November 7 I was at St. Lawrence 
University. By the recent expenditure 
of a million and a half dollars the grounds 
have been greatly enlarged and several 
additional buildings erected. Among them 
are a new men’s dormitory of grey lime- 
stone, and the new college chapel, built 
of cream-colored limestone shot through 
with flecks of red, a marvelously rich 
material. The design is high Gothie with 
long nave and chancel. It is a most beau- 
tiful church building. I spoke to the 
divinity-school students, a fine, eager- 
minded group. 

I dined November 8 with the ministers 
of the Protestant churches in Boonville, 
N. Y., and visited the Barneveld, N. Y., 
church November 9. It has been served 
by a long succession of able ministers, 
beginning with the famous Adrian van der 
Kemp, a friend of Jefferson and Washing- 
ton, and continuing down to the present 
devoted minister, Rev. William A. Taylor. 
From the parsonage one hears the murmur 
of the brook flowing over its rocky bed, just 
as van der Kemp and all his successors 
have heard it for a century and a quarter. 
I spoke to the society in the parish house. 
The meeting was followed by a reception, 
which was attended also by nearby 
Universalists. 

Sunday evening, November 11, I 
preached in the Utica, N. Y., Universalist- 
Unitarian church, a modern Gothie build- 
ing well located near the center of the city. 
In the Syracuse, N. Y., church, on Sunday 
morning I found the parish house so well 
filled with Sunday school classes that it 
was not easy to discover a place where I 
could wait for the service to begin. At 
Rochester, N. Y., on Monday evening, 


November 12, I spoke at a dinner given 
by the Laymen’s League, to which the 
Universalist laymen came also. On 
Thursday, I spoke at the Rochester Cen- 
tury Club to a large group of women. 
Friday evening, November 16, I visited 
the Buffalo, N. Y., church and spoke to a 
gathering in the parish house. The work 
is going forward splendidly under the new 
minister, Rev. Harvey Swanson. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 18, I had the privilege of 
assisting some 700 people at St. John’s 
Church to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr’s pastorate. 
His record for a half century is impressive. 
He has baptized 6,500 children, solemnized 
5,000 marriages, officiated at 10,000 fu- 
nerals, delivered over 1,200 lectures and 
addresses in the city, and from his own 
pulpit has preached 2,500 times. What 
indeed has Dr. Eisenlohr done with all 
his spare time! He stands today second to 
none in his good influence throughout the 
city of a million people. There could hardly 
have been a greater outpouring of appre- 
ciation and love than was bestowed upon 
our good friend. Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer 
is ably continuing his work. Following the 
morning meeting there was a dinner at- 
tended by more than 300 parishioners, at 
which I offered congratulations. Later in 
the afternoon I spoke at the Hebrew Union 
College, the leading seminary in this coun- 
try for the training of liberal rabbis. It 
takes a student eight years to complete his 
course. I have never met more devoted or 
abler young men. They will give a good 
account of themselves. In the early eve- 
ning I attended a dinner at the First 
Church and spoke afterwards. 


On Tuesday evening, November 20, at 
the church in Indianapolis, Ind., I spoke 
at a parish dinner. On Thursday I spoke 
to the Laymen’s League and found a 
number of these devoted laymen willing 
to take up lay preaching in the vicinity. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 24, I 
lunched with the trustees of the Church of 
the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo. In the after- 
noon I spoke at Washington University, 
which nearly a century ago was founded 
by members of the church, and of which 
Rey. William Greenleaf Eliot was for a 
time chancellor. The college was first 
called Eliot Seminary. When the early 
endowment of a million and a half dollars 
was raised, the Church of the Messiah 
contributed $400,000. The Register is 
carrying an account of the two excellent 
services attended by some 600 people. 
It was a happiness for me to testify to a 
century of high achievement in this 
splendid church. I spoke again at the 
dinner. 

While estimates are uncertain, I believe 
that on the entire journey I addressed 
something over 3,000 people. 

Louis C. Cornish. 
fi 


MORE CHAPTER COUNSELLORS, 
NEW GROUPS, NEW INTEREST 


Six more key laymen have accepted 
appointment as “chapter counsellors’ for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, since the 
last publication of the list in The Register. 
Practically the entire Unitarian territory 
of the United States and Canada is now 
covered by these volunteer field men, and 
results are already evident in the forma- 
tion of new chapters and revival of interest 
and activity in other groups. 

Additional counsellors who have volun- 
teered since September are: Edward T. 
Fiske of Denver, Col., for that state; 
Clarence R. Stone of San Jose, Calif., for 
northern California; Charles H. Luecking 
of St. Louis, Mo., for Iowa, Missouri and 
southern Illinois; William C. Peters of 
Bangor, Me., for northern Maine; Leon D. 
Latham, Jr., of Burlington, Vt., for Ver- 
mont and northeastern New York; Russell 
E. Jenkins of Taunton, Mass., for churches 
and chapters in that neighborhood. 

New chapters have recently been or- 
ganized in Wichita, Kans., and Quincy, IIl., 
revivals of groups in Topeka, Kans., Leom- 
inster and Melrose, Mass., have taken 
place; and in four other communities new 
chapters are in prospect. 


*k * 


Lynn, Mass.—At a special Christmas 
service, held on the evening of December 
16, the Unitarian church enjoyed the 
largest congregation in the twenty-four 
year history of its present building. 

By bringing in extra chairs, it was made 
possible for the church to accommodate a 
congregation of 447 people, while dozens 
more could not be admitted for lack of — 
room. 
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Southern Conference of Younger Churchmen 
Favors Liberal Policies --- Elects Unitarian 


Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland, minister 
of the Clifton Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was elected chairman of the 
Southern Conference of Younger Church- 
men for the coming year at the second 
annual meeting of that organization held 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., December 4-6, 
with delegates in attendance from Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee. The Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Southern Methodist, Episco- 
palian, and Unitarian denominations were 
represented. 

Rey. T. B. Cowan, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Chattanooga, was 
host to the conference, whose discussion 
of religion and the struggle for social 
justice marked a milestone in the develop- 
ment of Christianity in the South. The 
conference went on record advocating the 
abolition of the capitalist system, which 
“depends for its existence upon the exploi- 
tation of one group by another,” as a 
necessary step in the struggle for social 
justice. The terms of the statement 
adopted were: 

“We set ourselves to work toward the 
establishment of a genuinely cooperative 
social economy democratically planned to 
adjust production to consumption require; 
ments, eliminate private ownership of the 
means of production and distribution 
wherever such ownership interferes with 
the social good.” 

Among the speakers were George 
Streator, former associate editor of The 
Crisis, now a member of the research staff 
of the League for Industrial Democracy, 
who discussed ‘“‘The Present Crisis’; 
Francis Henson, general secretary of the 
International Student Service, who gave 
an address on ‘‘How to Build an Economic 
Order’; Fred Held, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
and Frank Ward, special organizer for the 
same organization, who described the 
struggle of organized textile workers to 
secure their rights under the NRA codes; 
and Rev. Claude C. Williams, former 
Presbyterian minister of Paris, Ark., who 
related his fight with organized religion 
and organized labor (the United Mine 
Workers Union), in the attempt to estab- 
lish a Workers’ Church. 

“That the threat but not the triumph of 
Fascism in America is inevitable and that 
it must be met with vigorous, aggressive, 
open opposition, was the keynote of Mr. 
Henson’s address. He defined Fascism as 
state capitalism, reinforced by demagogy, 
mass appeal and ruthless oppression. He 
said that it is the attempt to bolster capital- 
ism amid the universal death throes of the 
system; that the true expression of it is 
found in Italy and Germany at the present 
time. While the New Deal approaches 
state capitalism in its economic program, 


it does not have the demagogic appeal and 
dictatorial censorship characteristic of bald 
Fascism. But an active Fascist movement 
may come to a head at any time under the 
demagogic leadership of such men as Huey 
Long and Bilbo. Mr. Henson believes that 
advocates of social justice are assuming a 
dangerous attitude when they dismiss the 
Fascist threat in America as a joke. 

The obvious lesson to be learned from 
Germany, Mr. Henson said, is that the 
time to fight Fascism is now. We must 
learn how to fight it. We must analyze it 
and learn to recognize its first threats when 
we see them. 

A telegram was dispatched to Governor 
Eugene Talmadge protesting against the 
Governor’s purported move to send the 
National Guard into the Rome, Ga., strike 
area. A motion to send the telegram came 
from the floor following the testimony of 
two striking iron workers representing two 
of the four closed stove foundries in Rome. 
The two workers maintained that picket- 
ing was going forward in a _ peaceful 
manner and said the governor had prom- 
ised them sometime ago that no more 
troops would be sent. The telegram follows: 

“The conference of the Younger Church- 
men of the South, meeting in Chattanooga, 
including clergymen of many denomina- 
tions from the Southern states, protests 
the threatened use of troops in the foundry 
workers’ strike at Rome. We stand with 
the workers in their right to strike and 
picket peacefully and to organize for 
bettering their condition. This elemental 
right has been stated in the social creed 
of the Federal Council of Churches and is 
further guaranteed by Section 7a of the 
NRA. 


(Signed) 
“The Executive Committee.” 


In addition to the statement on planned 
economy already cited, the following 
resolutions were adopted by the conference: 

We recommend that the members of the 
Southern Conference of Younger Church- 
men endeavor to promote its principles 
within our respective denominations, 
through personal effort, through church 
papers and through conferences similar 
to this. 

We recommend that the members of 
this conference arrange a series of services 
devoted to social evangelism led by invited 
speakers or by the resident minister. 

We recommend an intelligent labor 
attitude on the part of this group which 
will encourage the right of labor to organ- 
ize for collective bargaining. We especially 
recommend that this group take an active 
part in local] labor struggles, supporting the 
organization of white and Negro workers 
and their rights before the courts of law, 
and public opinion. 


We endorse the Lundeen Unemployment 
Bill. 

We endorse the Wagner-Costigan Fed- 
eral anti-lynching bill. 

Regardless of the discussion involved 
in the methods of their defence, we demand 
for the sake of justice, the release of the 
Scottsboro prisoners. 

We endorse the League Against War and 
Fascism. 

We express our hearty commendation 
of the courageous work of Rey. Claude C. 
Williams in bringing the resources of his 
ministry to the aid of working people of 
his community in their struggle against 
social injustice, and we voice our support 
to his appeal to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

We express our hearty appreciation and 
thanks to Rev. T. B. Cowan and to the 
congregation of the Third Presbyterian 
Church for their gracious hospitality to 
the members of this conference. 

* * 


MR. ELIOT NAMED TO HEAD 
COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., was elected chairman of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal at the first meeting of 
the Commission held at All Souls’ Church, 
New York City, Friday, December 14. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, who is at 
present with the West End Community 
House, Boston, Mass., preached at the 
First Parish in Stow, Mass., Sunday, 
December 23, on Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas 
Carol.” 

Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer sailed Satur- 
day, December 15, to spend a few weeks 
in Marburg, Germany, with his family. 
He is expecting to lecture in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, and will return to the 
United States about February 1. 

An exhibition of pictures by Mrs. Helen 
West Heller, a member of the Church of 
the Saviour of Brooklyn, N. Y., is on view 
at the Gallery Secession, 49 West 12th 
Street, New York, N. Y., from December 
15 to January 15. 

Mrs. Harriet C. Spalding of Lowell, 
Mass., announces the marriage of her 
daughter, Elizabeth, to Louis G. Bohm- 
rich of Milwaukee, Wis. The ceremony 
was performed in Boston, Mass., De- 
cember 23, by Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. Mrs. Bohmrich has 
been a member of the secretarial staff of 
the A. U. A. at 25 Beacon St., Boston, for 
some years. Mr. and Mrs. Bohmrich will 
live in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Alvah Brown of North Weymouth, 
Mass., will celebrate her eighty-fifth birth- 
day January 13, 1935. She is a member of 
the Chelsea branch of the General Alliance, 
and each year the Alliance makes Mrs. 
Brown a birthday gift of a year’s subscrip 
tion to The Christian Register. 
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Centennial Observed by Church of the Messiah 


The Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
Mo., celebrated its hundredth anniversary 
Sunday, November 25, and Monday eve- 
ning, November 26. On Sunday morning 
there was a special service of rededication 
in the form of a union service with the 
people of the Church of the Unity. The 
chorus choir sang Rachmaninoff’s “‘Bless- 
ing and Glory” and the ‘‘Sanctus’”’ from 
Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass. Dr. George R. 
Dodson and Rev. Walter S. Swisher each 
gave an address on “‘A Hundred Years of 
Progress and a Vision of New Horizons.”’ 
Under this head they discussed the hun- 
dred years of the Unitarian faith in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Dodson said that it is highly exciting 
to live today, with new conceptions of the 
nature of matter being revealed continu- 
ally. He stressed the ceaseless advance of 
scientific and intellectual changes that are 
taking place in the world. ‘‘Life is move- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘and we shall never be 
able to sit back and let things take care 
of themselves. Pressing problems are 
always around us and there will always be 
need to pray for strength and guidance.” 

““We must move forward to new achieve- 
ments,” said Mr. Swisher in his address, 
“or we shall die. We must not only dis- 
abuse men’s minds of old errors, but also 
point the way to new truths. It is not 
enough to strike the fetters from men’s 
limbs and set them free; we must likewise 
give them an objective in their freedom. 
The need for living churches must ever 
remain.” 

The evening service began with an 
academic procession. The Washington 
University choir sang the anthems. The 
speakers were Dr. George R. Throop, 
chancellor of Washington University, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

“The Association of Free Churches was 
only nine years old,” said Dr. Cornish, 
“when this church was founded. Who shall 
say where the great west lies today? The 
world today is just one great place. We 
motor, we fly, we Journey around the world 
by radio. Our Unitarian churches have 
contributed deeply to the growing spirit 
of tolerance and liberalism. We fight today 
against greed and sin. We continue to 
teach the dignity of man and the eternal 
worth of every individual.” 

Dr. Snow said that these are discouraging 
days for liberals in all walks of life. In 
politics and in religion there is a turning 
back to authority. Associated with 
authority there is a reliance upon force. 
“The liberal faith in the past one hundred 
years has been distinguished by reason, 
tolerance, and respect for law, and never 
were these qualities more needed than 
today. Only by reason can the emotion of 
fear be restrained. Only by tolerance can 


armed conflict be avoided. Only by respect 
for law can the rising tide of violence in 
national and international life be checked.” 

Dr. Throop told how Dr. William Green- 
leaf Eliot, first minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, had come to St. Louis, then a 
town of 7,500 people; how he had embarked 
upon every good enterprise in this growing 
city, educational and charitable. He spoke 
of the seventeen incorporators of Washing- 
ton University, all members of this church, 
and how they had seen to it that all sec- 
tarianism was avoided in the university. 

On Monday evening, a dinner was given 
to members of the church and their hon- 
ored guests. Lewis Haslam, president of 
the board of trustees, introduced Mr. 
Swisher, who in turn introduced the 
speakers. He had many letters of con- 
gratulation to read from sister churches 
and from members of the Eliot family who 
had been invited to be present but were 
unable to attend. Dr. Christopher R, 
Eliot, son of Dr. William Greenleaf Eliot 
and one of our honored and revered min- 
isters, gave brief reminiscences of his 
father’s friends whom he had known per- 
sonally. ‘‘Were it not for them,” he said, 
“my father could never have carried out 
his many educational and charitable proj- 
ects.” 

The church was crowded at both services. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Melvin C. Redman of Franklin, N. H., 
has been elected a trustee for the term of 
three years. He succeeds as trustee and 
treasurer Richard W. Sulloway, who has 
faithfully served the school for more than 
twenty-two years. The board of trustees 
at its meeting held December 7, unani- 
mously passed a resolution expressing its 
sincerest gratitude to Mr. Sulloway, who, 
was elected to the board in April, 1912. 
In 1918 he became clerk and in 1922 he 
was elected treasurer. 

The board of trustees is as follows: 
Philip P. Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., 
president; Fred E. Emerson of Andover, 
N. H., clerk; Melvin C. Redman of Frank- 
lin, N. H., treasurer; Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick, of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. James 
W. Sever of Cambridge; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Gorham 
H. Dana of Brookline, Mass.; Amos R. 
Little of Boston, and Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
of West Newton, Mass. 

Miss Betty Muther, representing the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, 
visited the school December 7 and 8. She 
met at the headmaster’s house with a 
group of thirty young people representing 
Colby Junior College, Andover High 
School and Proctor. 

The annual Christmas party for the 
entire school family was held in the 
Unitarian Church December 138. 


DR. WESTWOOD CONDUCTS 
SUCCESSFUL MISSION AT 
STOCKTON, CALIF., CHURCH 


Keen interest on the part of unattached 
liberals, as well as members and regular 
attendants of the Unitarian Society of 
Stockton, Calif., was shown at the Institute 
of Liberal Religion conducted in the 
church, December 2-9, by Dr. Horace 
Westwood, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif. 

In spite of the fact that the week chosen 
was full of other attractions, which the 
“cultured” element of Stockton attend 
regularly, the mission enjoyed increasing 
attendance. Starting with fifty-seven on 
the first Sunday evening, the attendance 
dropped to thirty-nine on Monday, when 
there was also a symphony concert, then 
enjoyed a steady growth in numbers as 
follows: Tuesday, forty-four, Wednesday, 
fifty-one, Thursday, fifty-two, Friday, sev- 
enty-nine, and Sunday evening, ninety- 
five. 

The subjects of Dr. Westwood’s evening 
addresses were: ‘America Faces Judg- 
ment: An Epic Dream,” “Jesus—Have 
We Outgrown Him?” “The Battle Over 
the Bible,” ‘“What God Means to Me; or 
Agnosticism and Faith,” “‘The Man Who 
Hated the Cross and Refused to be 
Saved,” “Immortality in the Light of 
Science and Psychic Research,” and 
‘‘What’s Coming in Religion?” 

Dr. Westwood also spoke at the chapel 
service of the College of the Pacific and 
at the Kiwanis Club, where he was well 
received. Many other invitations, which 
he had to decline for lack of time, were also 
extended to him. 

Old-time members of the Stockton 
church, some of whom were frankly 
skeptical at first of the value of such a 
series of meetings, pronounced it one of 
the most worthwhile ventures undertaken 
in the history of the Stockton movement. 

“No words of mine can adequately 
convey my appreciation of your response 
to the liberal preaching mission,” Dr. 
Westwood wrote to the members and 
friends of the church at the conclusion of 
the series of meetings. ‘I cannot escape 
the feeling that the mission has really just 
begun... . You will go forward to — 
greater heights of achievement than you 
had imagined possible. For this is the 
conviction with which I left Stockton. — 
Our Unitarian church is needed and will 
increasingly meet with permanent re- 
sponse as the years unfold. Discourage- 
ments will come, of course. Due to the 
present smallness of your numbers, there 
will at times be doubts as to the worth- 
whileness of what you are seeking to do. 
But you will live through these discourage- _ 
ments and continue to bear witness, and 
always, in bearing this witness, you will 
draw growing inspiration from the knowl- 
edge that you are servants together in a — 
great cause.” 

Clarence M. Vickland. 
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REV. RICHARD M. STEINER 
INSTALLED AT PORTLAND 


Rev. Richard M. Steiner was installed as 
minister of the Church of Our Father, 
Portland, Ore., at a recent regular Sunday 
morning service which followed the usage 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. After the 
anthem, Dr. Noble Wiley Jones, the 
moderator of the board of trustees, made a 
formal address to the congregation. The 
prayer, written for the service by Mr. 
Steiner’s father, Rev. Edward A. Steiner 
of Grinnell College, was offered by Dr. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., now with his father, 
Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, minister emeritus. 
The moderator then addressed Mr. Steiner, 
who responded. 

After prayer by Dr. Eliot, the sermon 
was preached by Rev. Clay R. Palmer, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Eugene, Ore., who was at one time 
Mr. Steiner’s pastor in Pullman, Wash. 

Mr. Steiner was ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry September 11 in his home 
church, the First Congregational of Grin- 
nell, lowa, and began his work in Portland 
September 15. 

William G. Eliot, Jr. 
* * 


Y. P. R. U. OFFICER MAKES VISITS 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, has just returned from a ten-day 
field trip to the Metropolitan and Joseph 
Priestley Federations. He attended and 
spoke at the New York State Convention 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
met officers of the newly organized groups 
in Montclair and Plainfield, N. J., attended 
the Keymen’s Council of the Metropolitan 
Federation, visited the Germantown, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., groups, and attended 
church in Wilmington, Del. 

* * 


MR. TEBBETS INSTALLED 


The formal recognition service for Rev. 
Richardson Tebbets as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Salem, Ore., was 
held Sunday evening, December 9. 

Rev. Richard M. Steiner, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Portland, Ore., 
preached the recognition sermon, taking 
as his subject ““The Liberal Church Faces 
a New Age.” Rev. J. R. Simonds, minister 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Salem, delivered the invocation and ex- 
tended welcome for the community to Mr. 
Tebbets. Dr. Frank M. Erickson, dean 
of men of Willamette University, extended 
the greetings of the college. Miles McKey 
tendered the formal acceptance to Mr. 
Tebbets on behalf of the church members. 

Musical numbers were furnished by Mrs. 
Mary Denton, organist; Miss Georgia 
Childs, violin; Kenneth Robinson, cello; 
and Miss Ruth Bedford, soloist. Ushers 
for the service were Edwin Goodenough, 
Richard Newman, John Pollock, and Terry 
Randall. The reading from the scriptures 
was by Miss Sedonia Keith, president of 
the Salem Young People’s Religious Union, 
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and Mr. Tebbets pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

A reception for Mr. Tebbets was held in 
the Emerson room of the church following 
the service. 

Mr. Tebbets went to the Salem church 
from Reading, Mass., where he was assist- 
ant minister last year. Previous to that 
he was assistant minister in his home 
church at Waltham, Mass. 


CHURCH NOTES 


Beverly, Mass.—At a service in observ- 
ance of the 124th anniversary of the 
Sunday school of the First Parish, books 
for perfect attendance were awarded to 
thirteen pupils. 


Lexington, Mass.—Brigadier-General 
Daniel Needham, former commissioner 
of public safety for Massachusetts, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Minute Man 
Federation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League December 2. General Needham’s 
subject was “The Need of Modernizing 
the Police.’ 


Lowell, Mass.—Many expressions of 
appreciation were received by Rev. Simeon 
E. Cozad, following the first radio broad- 
cast of the Sunday morning service of All 
Souls’ Church, over station WLLH De- 
cember 2. The broadcasts, which are made 
possible through the generosity of the 
Channing Fraternity, last from 10.30 a. m. 
until noon and include the entire service. 


Peterboro, N. H.—On “Universal Bible 
Sunday,’ December 9, and during the 
week following, an exhibition of rare old 
Bibles, the property of Rev. Richard Allen 
Day, was on display in the Unitarian 
church of which he is the minister. Mr. 
Day’s collection includes many rare edi- 
tions in several languages, the oldest vol- 
ume dating from 1646. 


Salem, Ore.—Twelve new members 
were taken into the First Unitarian Society 
at a special ‘“‘“Family Service” on Thanks- 
giving Sunday. 


Taunton, Mass.—On the seventieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the organ 
of the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), a service of rededication was held, 
with a concert of organ music following 
as closely as possible the original program 
given December 9, 1864. 


Uxbridge, Mass.—The Meetinghouse 
Centennial service, marking one hundred 
years of use for the present building of the 
First Congregational Society, will be held 
Sunday, January 6. 


Waltham, Mass.—Gathering for a 
discussion of the morning’s sermon at the 
First Parish in Waltham, December 2, 
members of the congregation partook of 
coffee served in the parish house by Mrs. 
Kenneth C. Gesner and the choristers of 
the church. It is planned to have similar 
after-church meetings regularly during 
the winter months. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY HELD AT 
STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


The annual Christmas party for thirty- 
five children guests was given by the 
Students Activities Association, Friday 
afternoon, December 14, in Coleman 
Hall. 

Small committees with faculty chairmen 
had visited the homes of each invited guest 
to discover the needs of each child, and 
active shopping in Greenfield, Mass., stores 
had brought together a wealth of desirable 
articles for warmth and comfort along with 
toys for playtime. 

A committee called for the guests with 
the school truck and the two hours spent 
in Coleman Hall included games, the tell- 
ing of Christmas stories by both hostesses 
and guests, the singing of carols, refresh- 
ments, and the arrival of Santa Claus. 

The stage represented the living room 
of a home with a yule-log in the fireplace 
and a tree and bags of gifts for each guest. 
The representative of Santa Claus was 
Margaret Atwater Olds of Great Neck, 
N. Y., president of the Association, while 
the following acted as chairmen of the 
various committees: Barbara Stevens, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Barbara MacDonald, 
Leominster, Mass.; Bettina Greenley, 
York Village, Me.; and Joan Dare White- 
side, New York, N. Y. 

The children’s party was followed by 
the annual Christmas dinner for trustees, 
faculty and students. The president of the 
board, Joseph T. Bartlett, Jr., was host, 
and at the close of the dinner was presented 
with a taper by the youngest girl in the 
school, Katherine Conway Talcott of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Bartlett lighted the 
yule-candle and in turn all the guests 
lighted individual candles and placed them 
in the various windows of the school, and 
then gathered on the east terrace to sing 
carols. 

On the return to the drawing-room the 
yule-log was lighted by Miss Olds, while 
the students sang, ‘‘Good King Wencelas,”’ 
with solo parts taken by Mary Nims 
Thompson of Greenfield and Lita Alex- 
ander of New York. Miriam Wight of 
Dalton, Mass., played the accompaniment 
on the piano. 

Edith Perry of Segreganset, Mass., a 
student in the graduate group, then ex- 
plained the Ayran, Scandinavian and 
Christian symbolism used for the decora- 
tion of the Christmas tree and the manger 
scene. The entire scheme of decoration 
was the result of research work by the 
pupils of the art department under the 
guidance of the instructor, Miss Olive 
Wren. The evening closed with the sing- 
ing of carols and ‘“‘Adeste Fideles,” in 
Latin. 

The following members of the board of 
trustees besides Mr. Bartlett were present: 
secretary, John C. Lee; treasurer, John W. 
Smead; Mrs. Mary W. Fuller; Mrs. 
Charles N. Stoddard; and Miss L. Annie 
Whitney. 
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GREATER BOSTON STUDENTS 
IN ALL-UNITY CONFERENCE 


Ninety students and young people of 
college age attended the fourth All Unity 
Students’ Conference held at the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., Sunday, De- 
cember 9. H. Emerson Mitchell, a student 
at Harvard University, and chairman of 
the program committee, presided; Mrs. 
William Stanley Parker of the First Church, 
and a member of the Boston Unitarian 
Student Committee, welcomed the visitors. 

The work of the conference was divided 
into three round-table groups. The first 
group, of which John Brigham, a student 
at the Tufts College School of Religion, 
was chairman, discussed ‘Liberals and 
the Oxford Group Movement.’ Joseph 
Lippencott, an Oxford Grouper attending 
Tufts College, was the first speaker, and 
related the changes that had taken place 
in his life and school work as a result of 
the influence of the Oxford Group. Rev. 
James Luther Adams of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of 
Weston, Mass., were present to point out 
the values in the Oxford Group Movement 
for liberal churches. A spirited discussion 
followed. 

Miss Betty Benson, a student at 
Wellesley College, was chairman of the 
second group, which considered ‘‘Social 
Insurance and the New Deal.” The speaker 
was Alfred Baker Lewis, New England 
secretary of the Socialist party. 

“Some Present-Day Youth Movements’’ 
was the topic of the third group, of which 
Robert Doremus, a student at Harvard 
University, was the chairman. Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, told 
about youth movements in WBurope. 
James Farr, a student at Harvard Law 
School, and chairman of the Student 
Christian Council of Greater Boston, spoke 
on the program and possibilities of the 
new Student Christian Movement in 
New England. Mrs. Frank B. Frederick 
of Milton, Mass., former field secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union and 
chairman of the Joint Commission on 
Social Responsibility, outlined the work 
of this commission of Unitarian and 
Universalist young people. 

At the close of the group gatherings all 
were again merged into a general con- 
ference which heard brief resumes of the 
separate discussions by the student re- 
porters: Miss Virginia Ritter of Simmons, 
Paul Vogel of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Miss Dorothy Sauer 
of Radcliffe. The afternoon session was 
climaxed by a short talk by Dr. Joy on 
“The International Congress of Religious 
Liberals at Copenhagen.”’ 

At the evening service in the Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, Miss Leona C. 
Handler of Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion gave the opening sentences and the 
readings, and Mr. Mitchell led the re- 
sponsive reading and offered prayer. Dr. 


Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., 
gave the sermon on “Individualism, Com- 
munism and Christianity.”” He suggested 
that Christianity offers a satisfactory 
synthesis of individualism and communism 
by encouraging self-realization combined 
with a sense of social responsibility. 

Two All-Unity conferences are held each 
year under the auspices of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council of Greater 
Boston as part of the student-work pro- 
gram directed by Rev. William H. Gysan. 
The next conference will be held on 
March 8, 1935, with Stanton Whitman, a 
student at Boston University Law School, 


as chairman. 
* * 


PENSION SOCIETY GIFTS 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
contributions received: 


Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, Bolton, Mass. ...... 
Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis, Lancaster, Mass. . 2.00 


Henry M. Williams, Boston, Mass.......... 5.00 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Alt Souls’ Church, 

New York City) Ne Vin. ot ent oe nce les 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Third Congregational 

Society, Cambridge, Mass............... 10.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Erie, Pa................ 5.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Somervilie, Mass........ 10.00 
Stebbins Branch Alliance, Newton Centre, 

IME OSS So Ne teeny oot teseers eed ce te ca Se aCe at 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kalamazoo, Mich....... 5.00 
First Parish, Framingham, Mass........... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waverly, Mass........ 5.00 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass...... 72.41 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Church, 

Chieavo: Tile ca. aso cea re eee 5.00 
Junior Alliance, Northboro, Mass.......... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oklahoma City, Okla.... 5.00 
Women’s Aliiance, Dayton, Ohio.......... 5.00 
Evening Alliance, Melrose, Mass........... 10.00 
May Memorial Branch Alliance, Syracuse, 

ING Yoho are reevcs, ase ete es csepe clones Sie a venesene ite 25.00 
Unity Alliance, North Easton, Mass........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Belmont, Mass......... 5.00 
Ladies’ Association, Brighton, Mass........ 7.50 
Women’s Alliance, Malden, Mass.......... 5.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Milton, Mass........... 25.00 


Women’s Alliance, Church of the Unity, 
St. (Louis) Mazi tachisc eee nice een 22.20 


Women’s Alliance, Second Parish, Saco, Me. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, San Diego, Calif......... 40.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lynn, Mass............ 25.00 
Hirs¢-Peish, Barre, Miass.n a ean en 18.10 
Women’s Ailiance, Deerfield, Mass......... 2.00 
Mrs. Irving Hill, Lawrence, Kans.......... 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Taunton, Mass. 39.70 
First Congregational Society, Jamaica Plain, 

IML ASS cb pcyepcce usta eicieaiy ou casa Nose TSR TSR 39.15 
First Unitarian Society, Pomona, Calif...... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Chelsea, Mass..... 1,000.00 
Unitarian Foundation, Inc., Boston, Mass... 15.40 
ALU rien di eatoicspstcrerotteac tee etereiehncustats CINE rete 108.61 
First Parish Chureh, Kennebunk, Me...... 14:15 
First Congregational Society, Hampton Falls 

LS aes Pee ee ercas oe dara OT MELA coe 5.00 
First Congregational Society,Hartford, Conn. 50.36 
Rey. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N. H..... 54.30 
Icelandic Women’s Federate Alliance. ...... 10.00 
Miss Annette O’B. Walker, Portland, Me... . 25.00 
Miss Maria B. Fairbanks, Brooklyn, N. Y... 50.00 
Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance...... 23.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gardner, Mass.......... 5.00 
AGEING os tapneten corners sere CL 107.91 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J..... 92.50 
Women’s Alliance, Church of the Messiah, 

Montreal Canadatne. eee et 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass....... 5.00 
Rey. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N. H..... 53.95 
South Church Charity Fund, Portsmouth, 

IN. ite tthe sare ee (ee ee 50.00 


Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass... . 25.00 
Second Congregational Society, Concord, 

iN s eon, bro ory 6 oo abodes 50.00 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, Stow, Mass. ...... 3.00 
Mrs. D. C. McMaster, Dallas, Tex......... 10.00 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge, Mass........ 10.00 
Rev. S. C. Beane, North Andover, Mass..... 5.00 
Rev. William F. Skerrye, Belfast, Me....... 5.00 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Boston, Mass..... 1.00 
Rey. Charles T. Billings, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 
Rev. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, Canada... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lancaster, Pa.......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 

Chieago;* Wa eammeiia ts een ke weet 50.00 
First Church of Christ Alliance, Sandwich, 

DLASS) x iach hee ads ator teens ore Ora eae 20.00 
Women’s Evening Alliance of the Metro- 

politan District, New York City........ 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Plainfield, N. J......... 25.00 
Norfolk Unitarian Society, Norfolk, Va..... 5.00 
Mrs. Thomas Allen Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn. 1.00 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio...... 10.00 
Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, Medford, Mass..... 5.00 
The Elizabethans, Indianapolis, Ind...... 5.00 
Goodwiil Ailianee, Sharon, Mass........... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westwood, Mass.. 5.00 
Associate Alliance of the Rocky Mountain 

HRY: (05 eA Can AAI Beye Sig cee ea homo De 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Jamestown, N. Y....... 5.00 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill.......... 25.00 
Rev. Charles DeVries, Pepperell, Mass 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lynchburg, Va......... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ayer, Mass............. 3.00 
Women’s Allianee, Charleston, S. C........ 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Hampton 

Fralls; «Nis Eas aces ches eat ene lca ee 5.00 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody, 

Mass. cie-shstters eauatoales ie eteie ts = corclens ater eaieraes 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham Centre, 

Mass. sarc hr tereactey tobias ccna iaagere dae areentreme 10.00 
All Souls’ Branch Alliance, Gieenfield, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Passaic, N. J........... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Houston, Tex.......... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rutherford, N. J....... 5.00 
Westminster Women’s Alliance, Providence, 

| ame! Beers i See ek OS Oey Eee, 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Eugene, Ore.......... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Helena, Mont..... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Revere, Mass...... 50.00 
Unitarian Church, San Antonio, Tex....... 10.00 
Junior Workers, Sanford, Me. .......... 2.00 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Berkeley, Calif. ... 25.00 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn, Pasadena, Calif... .. 5.00 
First Congregational Parish, Petersham, 

Mass.chn. 5. etek te Van ee ee 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Colorado Springs, Coe 5.00 
Alliance of Liberal Christian Women, Hollis, 

Ne, Yots. 3 Sok oe eee. gc Nene pee 5.00 
Ladies’ Industrial Society, Quincy, Ill...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Memphis, Tenn......... 5.00 
Anna D. Sparks Alliance, Alton, Ill......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Church, Somerville, 

Mass. i: Joes ae eee eee 5.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Nantucket, Mass....... 2.00 
First Parish Church, Sterling, Mass....... 2.00 
Received through December 17.......... $2,724.24 

Albert A. Pollard, 
Treasurere 


x Ox 


Erie, Pa.—The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of the First Unitarian 
Church has been reorganized under the 
leadership of the new minister, Rev. 
Herman Newman. These meetings have 
been held with an average attendance of 
fifteen members. An invitation has been 
extended to the Universalist young people 
of Girard, Pa., to meet with the group 
whenever possible. Officers elected are, 
Miss Betty Brookhauser, president; Miss 
Lucille Ross, vice-president; and Kenneth 
Craig, secretary-treasurer. 

Ruth M. DuMars. 
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SECOND CHURCH IN SALEM 
HAS NEW SCHOOL QUARTERS 


The Daniel A. Varney room in the 
Second Church parish house in Salem, 
Mass., was dedicated at a special afternoon 
service, Sunday, December 2. This room 
has been remodeled and furnished to make 
a more suitable place of worship for the 
church school. Rev. James Luther Adams, 
former minister of this church, who started 
the project, made the address of dedication. 
The service was conducted by Duncan 
Howlett, assistant minister, assisted by 
Dr. William S. Nichols, the minister-in- 
charge. The junior choir of the church 
school furnished the music. 

Different organizations and individuals 
in the parish have cooperated to make 
Mr. Adams’s plan materialize. The room 
is named in honor of Daniel A. Varney, for 
many years superintendent of the East 
Church Sunday school, the candlesticks 
and Della Robbia bambino are given in 
memory of Walter C. Harris, first super- 
intendent of the school after the union of 
the Barton Square and East Churches, and 
the reading desk is in memory of James 
Young Norcross. 

The design for the remodeling of the 
room was made by A. B. Sziklas, of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., an architect who is 
much interested in this line of work. From 
an ordinary platform, by the addition of 
colored glass windows, steps, and draperies, 
which enclose the ends of the platform, an 
effective chancel has been developed. 

The committee in charge of the project 
included Mrs. W. Clarke Haywood and 
Mrs. A. H. Sinclair, for the Women’s 
Alliance; Burton Philbrick, for the Lay- 
men’s League; Mrs. Helen A. Macllroy, for 
the Evening Alliance; Mrs. Alfred Shats- 
well and Mrs. Emory Tanch, for the 
Twenty-to-Forty Club; and Miss Annie H. 
Pousland, for the church school. 


eo * 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The twentieth annual 
presentation of Bibles from the Alice Davol 
Memorial Fund to all children of the 
Church of the Saviour who have become 
seven during the past year, was made 
at the Sunday morning service, December 2. 

ok ok 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Andrew Banning taught at the Harvard 
Divinity School last year. 

Percy W. Gardner is General Counsel 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and chairman of the Finance Committee. 

William H. Gysan is Unitarian minister 
for students in Greater Boston and di- 
rector of Unitarian student work. 

Theodore G. Soares is minister of the 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Carlyle Summerbell is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Walter Samuel Swisher is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Il., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1880 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon EH. Cozad, minister. Henry Jack- 
son Warren, Director of Music. Sundays 
10.45 a. m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls  -:- Greenfield, Mass. 
Parents looking for the right boarding 


school are invited to call here and see the 
new fireproof buildings, small classrooms, 
fine library, splendid playgrounds, barns 
for saddle-horses. For booklet address 
Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. Sumner, 
Co-Principals. All Trustees approved 
by the 


American Unitarian Association 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of mien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon, Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. Jan. 2-4, Rev. Phillips 
E. Osgood, D. D., Emmanuel Church, Boston. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Read the following and other articles in the December issue of 


THE NEW HUMANIST 


Arthur E Morgan, ‘‘Intelligence or Character’’ 

Oliver L. Reiser, ‘‘The Social Objectives of Humanism’’ 
John M. Mecklin, ‘‘Concerning Liberty”’ 

Arthur E. Murphy, ‘‘Reason, Logic and Scientific Method’’ 


Also—Poetry, Book reviews 


SPECIAL OFFER---FREE BOOKS 


On January 1, 1935, the price of The New Humanist will advance to $1.50. The 
following books will, however, be sent free together with The New Humanist for one year, 
at the price given, which includes a nominal charge for mailing costs, when returned with 


this advertisement. 


THE NEW HUMANIST FOR ONE YEAR with: 


O. L. Reiser “Humanism and New World Ideals,’ paper, including the full text 


of the Humanist Manifesto, $1.05. 


R. J. Hutcheon, ‘Humanism in Religion Examined,” Paper, $1.05. 
C. W. Reese, ‘“Humanist Religion,” bound, $1.10. 
(Books and subscriptions may be mailed to different addresses.) 


—____..<mea 


The New Humanist, 330 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pleasantries 


“Do you keep your cows in pasture?” 
asked the young housekeeper as she paid 
the milkman. 

“Certainly, madam.” 

“Well, I just wondered. You see, I’ve 
heard that pasteurized milk is so much 
better.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

Teacher had been giving a class of 
youngsters some idea of proverbs, and 
after the lesson she put some questions. 

“Birds of a feather do what, Peggy?” 
she demanded. 


“Lay eggs,” piped Peggy, without hesi- 


tation. Boston Transcript. 

Small Girl (to seven-year-old boy): 
“Oh, I think you’re lots better looking 
than your daddy.” 

Boy (true child of the motor era’): “Well, 
I oughta be—I’m a later model.”—Hz- 
change. 

‘““Haven’t I seen you before?”’ asked the 
judge. 

‘““Maybe,”’ replied the tailor. ‘“‘So many 
men owe me money I can’t remember their 
faces.’’—Case and Comment. 

OK 

A psychologist now announces that the 
average human intelligence is that of a 
seventeen-year-old. In that case it knows 
everything and then some.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

oK * 

Hubby: “The bank has returned that 
check.” 

Wife: “‘Isn’t that splendid! What can 
we buy with it this time?’’—Answers 
(London). 

x Ox 

“T see you’re letting your little boy drive 
your car.” 

“Yes, he’s still too young to be trusted as 
a pedestrian.’”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

Neighbor: ‘Where 
Freddie?” 

Freddie: “‘He’s in the house playing a 
duet. I finished first.”—Arcanum Bulletin. 
* ES 

HOG RIDDLED BY 

BULLETS EXPLAINS 
SHOOTING REPORTS 


— Head Line in North Carolina paper. 
* 


is your brother, 


Sometimes we can’t help getting the im- 
pression that the big idea is to have the 
armament race and the human race end 
simultaneously.—Boston Herald. 

* 

Old Gentleman: ‘“‘Why are you fishing, 
my boy, when you ought to be in school?” 

Boy: “There, now! I knew I’d forgotten 
something.”’— Pathfinder. 

* x 

“Tf I see anything funny I simply can’t 
keep a straight face.” 

“So that’s why you don’t shave your- 
self!’’ Exchange. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberai Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
3830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


| versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


In ORDER that it may better plan for the 
rest of an exceptionally busy year, League 
headquarters would appreciate hearing as 
soon as possible from churches and lay 
centers that contemplate having a League 
Institute or Mission of Liberal Religion. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


Introducing per 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prairosuctory Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Street 
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